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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Attitudes  Toward  Blindness 


—Some  Preliminary  Findings 


IRVING  F.  LUKOFF 
MARTIN  WHITEMAN,  Ph.D. 


(In  1958,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  Sampling  of 
500  blind  New  York  State  residents  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-four 
was  studied  by  The  Research  Center,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University  in  order  to  investigate  aspects 
,of  the  adjustment  of  blind  persons.  One  of 
[our  major  findings  was  that  sighted  per¬ 
sons’  attitudes  are  a  key  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  adjustment.  Our  subsequent 
stress  has  been  upon  the  correlates  and 
components  of  sighted  persons’  attitudes 
toward  blindness.  We  are  therefore  con¬ 
ducting  an  additional  series  of  studies 
where  the  attitudes  of  sighted  persons  are 
being  directly  investigated. 

Central  to  this  effort  is  the  attempt  to 
predict,  change,  and  understand  public 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  how  these 
attitudes  effect  the  adjustments  of  those 
who  are  blind.  Therefore,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  identifying  and  analyzing 
those  attitudes  that  are  role-relevant;  i.e. 
those  attitudes  that  are  useful  in  predicting 
the  ways  in  which  blind  and  sighted  per¬ 
sons  interact. 


This  report  is  based  on  a  talk  delivered 
before  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  December,  1959. 
The  research  reported  here  is  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Staff  included  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  Finestone,  director.  New  York 
^School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  present  authors. 

Dr.  Whiteman  is  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
a  specialist  in  research  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Mr.  Lukoff,  formerly 
'f'ith  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
»  presently  associate  professor  of  social  work 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  complexity  of  behavior  patterns 
precludes  our  dealing  exclusively  with  any 
single  dimension  of  a  given  attitude.  Any 
role  involves  numerous  behavior  sectors 
which  may  be  responsive  to  distinct  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness.  Thus,  any  such 
study  must  be  related  to  role  theory,  where 
various  aspects  of  the  interactive  situation 
are  studied. 

Insofar  as  the  patterned  and  organized 
elements  of  a  role  can  be  identified,  these 
attitude  dimensions  should  be  a  function 
of  the  sighted  person’s  social  experience, 
education,  social  class  and  ethnic  member¬ 
ship.  Insofar  as  they  are  not  supported  or 
shared  by  community  sentiments  toward 
blindness,  personality  determinants  be¬ 
come  more  important. 

Our  first  hypothesis  then,  is  that  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  blindness  are  composed  of 
several  more  or  less  independent  dimen¬ 
sions.  Second,  that  these  dimensions  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  the  same 
constellation  of  social  and  personal  fac¬ 
tors.  Third,  that  in  order  to  assess  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  any  attitude  dimension  for 
interaction,  the  criterion  of  role-relevance 
will  be  used.  Fourth,  that  the  congruence 
or  divergence  of  these  attitudes  may  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  and  quality  of  interaction 
and  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  of 
role-conflict. 

The  Method 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  to  con¬ 
struct  a  behavioral  typology  from  data 
collected  from  a  sampling  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  This  meant  classifying  the  respond¬ 
ents  into  three  basic  groups: 

1)  Independent — competitive  in  business 
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or  industry;  able  to  travel  alone  and  well; 
able  to  attend  to  personal  needs. 

2)  Traditional — modestly  adjusted,  gener¬ 
ally  working  in  sheltered  workshops  or 
segregated  handicrafts;  able  to  travel  only 
moderately  well. 

3)  Dependent — mainly  unemployed;  un¬ 
able  to  travel  alone;  requiring  aid  to  eat 
and  shop. 

Unlike  other  investigations  which  sim¬ 
ply  analyze  attitudes  of  one  group  as  they 
relate  to  attitudes  of  another  group  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  significant,  we  have  related  a 
behavioral  criterion  to  the  attitudes  of 
other  persons  in  the  blind  person’s  milieu. 
In  effect,  we  have  a  role  defined  along  an 
independence-dependence  axis,  to  which 
we  relate  perceived  attitudes  of  persons  in 
the  blind  person’s  environment. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the 
attitudes  of  various  persons  in  their  en¬ 
vironment  toward  four  different  areas  of 
behavior:  travel,  self-care,  employment 
and  social  relations  with  sighted  persons. 
These  data  were  used  to  construct  an  in¬ 
dex  of  perceived  attitudes,  reflecting  how 
persons  in  the  environment  feel  about  the 
areas  described  above,  giving  us  a  con¬ 
tinuum  from  those  who  perceive  there  are 
few  persons  who  expect  independence  on 
the  part  of  blind  persons  all  the  way  to 
those  who  perceive  more  pervasive  atti¬ 
tudes  of  independence.  To  some  extent 
these  perceptions  may  be  colored  by  the 
respondent’s  own  attitudes,  but  an  internal 
analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  such  a 
hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  rela- 
tibns  that  have  been  observed.  The  main 
findings  of  this  analysis  are: 

1)  Certain  social  and  demographic  fac¬ 
tors  are  significantly  related  to  the  typology 
of  independence.  For  example,  persons 
who  derive  from  middle-class  families  are 
more  likely  to  be  independent  than  those 
from  working  class  families.  Similar  rela¬ 
tions  can  be  observed  with  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  age  at  blindness,  chronological 
age,  and  residual  vision. 

2)  A  substantial  relation  exists  between 
perceived  attitudes  and  the  independence 


typology.  Blind  persons  who  perceive  sev¬ 
eral  persons  in  their  milieu  as  having  atti¬ 
tudes  favoring  independence  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  more  likely  to  be  classified  « 
independent.  Where  few  or  no  groups  an 
so  perceived,  the  person  is  more  likely  to 
be  classified  as  dependent. 

3)  Examining  the  relation  between  so-| 
cial  class,  perceived  attitudes,  and  iixk 
pendence,  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  pan 
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class  and  independence  are  explicable  i 
terms  of  perceived  attitudes. 

Thus,  blind  persons  who  are  in  tkl 
lower  class,  but  who  deviate  from  tliel 
general  pattern  and  are,  in  fact,  imkj 
pendent,  derive  from  environments  when 
persons  generally  have  attitudes  favorin; 
independence.  Similarly,  middle-class  per 
sons  who  are  dependent  (although  pni- 
tiotionately  less  frequently  observed  thaii| 
for  lower-class  persons)  are  likely  to  per 
ceive  only  a  few  or  no  groups  of  persons 
as  holding  attitudes  favoring  independent^ 
behavior. 

Although  other  factors  are  undoubted!) 
operative,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  share  of 
the  relation  between  group  membership 
characteristics  and  independent  behavior 
IS  a  function  of  the  perceived  attitudes 
the  blind  person’s  environment.  Similail 
relations  hold  for  other  background 
demographic  characteristics  that  are  asso-| 
ciated  with  independent  adjustment. 

Further  analysis  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  specific  groups  in  the  blind  per 
son’s  milieu  show  that: 

1)  Attitudes  of  independence  are  mosti 
likely  to  derive  from  family  members  and! 
sighted  friends  of  the  respondent,  andr 
least  likely  from  employers  and  otherl 
blind  persons. 

2)  Even  the  attitudes  toward  inde 
pendence  of  employers  and  blind  persons 
have  an  influence  upon  the  independent 
behavior  of  blind  individuals 

A  number  of  practical  consequences  in^ 
rehabilitation  and  counseling  derive  from 
these  findings,  but  will  not  be  explored 
here.  Further  analysis  of  these  data  is 
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contemplated  in  order  to  test  out  addi¬ 
tional  implications  from  these  findings. 
The  findings  to  date  confirm  the  signifi¬ 
cance  that  attitudes  in  the  blind  person’s 
milieu  have  for  the  kind  of  adaptation  he 
makes  with  his  handicap. 

Attitude  Components 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  identification  of  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  components  of  attitudes  toward 
blindness.  Three  major  groups  have  been 
queried:  graduate  social  work  students, 
undergraduate  college  students,  and  a 
more  representative  grouping  from  middle 
and  low  income  housing  developments.  In 
studying  these  groups  our  method  has 
been: 

1)  To  hypothecate  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  components  of  attitudes  toward  blind¬ 
ness,  e.g.  the  tendency  to  individualize 
blind  people  vs.  the  tendency  to  treat  them 
as  a  special  class;  the  degree  of  readiness 
for  personal  interaction  with  blind  people. 

2)  To  construct  items  aimed  at  tapping 
these  components,  e.g.  “The  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  you  can  know  about  a  blind 
person  is  the  very  fact  that  he  is  blind”; 
and  the  degree  of  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  determined. 

3)  To  study  the  intercorrelations  among 
items  from  the  same  component  and  be¬ 
tween  items  of  different  components. 

4)  To  form  indices  composed  of  the 
more  highly  interrelated  items  and  test 
them  for  reliability. 

5)  To  explore  the  interrelationships 
among  these  indices  by  partial  and  multi¬ 
ple  correlation  and  by  factor  analysis. 

Our  findings  at  this  point  suggest  that 
attitudes  toward  blindness  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  four  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent  dimensions: 

1)  The  degree  to  which  sighted  persons 
perceive  blindness  as  personally  frustrat¬ 
ing.  e.g.  by  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
such  items  as:  “I  think  if  I  were  blinded 
1  would  make  a  pretty  good  adjustment  to 
being  blind”;  “Blindness  deprives  people 
of  a  whole  world  of  beauty.” 
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2)  The  conception  of  blindness  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  differential  readiness  to  at¬ 
tribute  negative  traits  to  blind  people.  The 
latter  refers  essentially  to  the  readiness  to 
believe  negative  stereotypes  about  blind 
people,  particularly  as  these  stereotypes 
reflect  upon  the  blind  person’s  general 
competence  or  emotional  stability. 

3)  Readiness  for  interaction  with  blind 
people,  i.e.  interaction  either  on  an  in¬ 
formal  face-to-face  level  or  in  more  for¬ 
malized  community  settings. 

4)  Differences  among  sighted  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  degree  of  pity,  sympathy,  or 
sensitivity  they  experience  in  thinking 
about  or  interacting  with  blind  people. 

In  our  factor  analysis  of  the  intercor¬ 
relation  matrix  derived  from  the  social 
work  sample,  the  first  factor  showed 
strongest  correlations  with  the  readiness  to 
perceive  blind  people  as  unhappy  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  independence,  but  only  weak  rela¬ 
tionships  to  readiness  for  interaction  with 
blind  people.  Similarly,  in  our  field  study 
of  a  sighted  population  in  two  housing 
projects,  the  correlation  between  a  scale 
tapping  the  tendency  to  see  blind  people 
as  emotionally  upset  and  one  measuring 
strength  of  pitying  tendencies  was  only  .  1 9, 
attesting  to  a  strong  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  factors. 

Several  points  can  be  made  about  the 
conception  of  blindness  dimension.  First, 
it  closely  approximates  what  may  be  called 
a  general  factor  insofar  as  it  correlates 
most  highly  with  the  remaining  compon¬ 
ents  as  well  as  with  an  attitudes-toward- 
blindness  scale  made  up  of  items  of  widely 
diverse  contents.  Secondly,  its  relationship 
with  the  sympathy-sensitivity  dimension  is 
interesting.  There  is  a  group  of  sighted 
individuals  who  have  unfavorable  and  dis¬ 
tressing  conceptions  of  blindness  but  who 
do  not  exhibit  an  unduly  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  blind  people.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  these  individuals  tend  to  im¬ 
pute  compensatory  personality  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  blind  people.  In  other  words,  an 
unfavorable  conception  of  blindness  may 
arouse  in  some  sighted  the  feeling  that,  in 
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the  blind,  adjustive  defenses  come  into 
play,  with  consequent  attenuation  of  the 
sighted  person's  need  to  feel  great  pity. 

In  our  previous  progress  report,  we  have 
cited  evidence  that  social  work  students 
differentiate  between  blindness  and  gen¬ 
eral  physical  handicap  mainly  in  terms  of 
their  conceptions  of  the  potential  severity 
of  these  physical  conditions  rather  than 
in  terms  of  their  actual  effects  upon  blind 
people.  We  have  followed  up  this  work 
by  testing  the  hypothesis  that  social  work 
students  are  appraising  blindness  much 
more  severely  than  they  are  appraising 
blind  people.  We  have  found  this  true 
when  they  are  presented  with  otherwise 
identical  rating  forms. 

There  is  a  positive  relationship  between 
tendencies  to  feel  pity  for  blind  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tendency  to  espouse 
community  “segregation”  for  the  blind  on 
the  other.  Our  data  show  that  this  is  not 
due  to  “pitiers"  seeing  the  blind  as  in¬ 
ferior,  but  to  the  fact  that  those  who  pity 
the  blind  feel  that  it  is  right  that  they 
should  be  given  special  protection  and  help 
which  is  represented  at  the  community 
level  by  a  “segregated”  service  and  recrea¬ 
tional  pattern.  Thus,  espousal  of  segrega¬ 
tion  for  blind  persons  has  quite  a  different 
meaning  than  espousal  of  segregation  for 
ethnic  groups. 

Several  implications  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  dimensional  analysis  for  further 
research  activity  may  be  cited: 

1 )  It  would  enable  us  to  predict  that 
where  two  sighted  individuals  are  com¬ 
parable  in  terms  of  readiness  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  interact  with  blind  people,  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  sympathy-sensitivity  dimension 
may  lead  one  individual  to  display  much 
more  pity,  fussing,  and  protectiveness  in 
his  interaction  with  blind  individuals  than 
the  other.  Or,  if  two  sighted  individuals 
are  equally  pitying,  but  one  strongly  de¬ 
valuates  the  competence  of  blind  people, 
he  will  display  greater  surprise  at  a  blind 
person’s  accomplishment  and  a  greater 
wish  to  dominate,  lead,  or  instruct  in  ac¬ 
tual  interaction.  Thus,  the  isolation  of 
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these  factors  lends  focus  to  our  work  deal, 
ing  with  effects  of  sighted  people's  atti¬ 
tudes  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
2)  Dimensional  analysis  also  implie 
that  distinct  attitudinal  components  suf- 
gest  different  methods  for  changing  the* 
attitudes,  e.g.  changing  interaction  readi¬ 
ness  by  facilitating  contact  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple;  changing  negative  stereotypes  by  re¬ 
alistic  explorations  or  demonstrations  of 
what  blind  people  can  and  cannot  do;  4 
changing  strong  pitying  tendencies  show¬ 
ing  that  this  sighted  attitude  often  annoys 
blind  people. 


Reciprocal  Perceptions  of  Blind 
and  Sighted  People 


Now  we  will  compare  blind  people’s 
perceptions  of  the  sighted  with  sighted 
people's  perceptions  of  the  blind.  Under¬ 
standing  this  reciprocal  relationship,  we 
feel,  would  tend  to  highlight  situational 
strains  one  group  experiences  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other. 

These  results  are  obtained  from  two 


1)  Analysis  of  data  originally  obtained 
from  the  present  study  of  a  sample  of  500 
blind  individuals  in  New  York  State. 

2)  Study  of  109  individually  inter¬ 
viewed  respondents  from  a  middle  and 
low  income  housing  project  in  New  York 
City. 

An  interesting  relationship  emerges  here 
between  sighted  people's  perception  of 
blind  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  per¬ 
ceived  implications  for  interaction  with 
blind  people  on  the  other.  Blind  people  are 
perceived  as  a  special  class,  as  individuab 
who  are  to  be  pitied.  Coincident  with  this 
view  is  the  feeling  that  blind  individuab 
as  a  group  require  specialized  community 
care  rather  than  assimilation  into  the  gen 
eral  community  network  of  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  blind  people  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  as  abnormal  or  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  justified  the  sighted  people’s 
desire  not  to  treat  them  as  pensioners  or 
charity  cases  requiring  an  automatic  dole. 
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There  are  three  areas  in  which  sighted 
people's  attitudes  toward  blindness  lack 
as  clear-cut  a  consensus.  The  first  area 
deals  with  the  attributes  of  blind  people, 
particularly  whether  or  not  they  possess 
unusual  or  special  qualities,  i.e.  the  posi¬ 
tive  stereotype.  A  second  group  of  items 
showing  a  good  deal  of  individual  varia¬ 
tion,  is  concerned  with  the  sighted  person's 
conception  of  blindness,  e.g.  whether  or 
not  blindness  deprives  people  of  a  whole 
world  of  beauty.  A  final  attitudinal  aspect 
in  which  opinions  differ  widely  among 
sighted  people  relates  to  how  sensitively 
one  should  treat  blind  individuals  in  per¬ 
sonal  interaction,  e.g.  whether  or  not  one 
should  overlook  a  blind  person’s  becoming 
angry  over  little  things;  whether  or  not  it 
is  preferable  to  avoid  using  the  word 
"blind"  in  conversation. 

How  does  the  blind  person  percive  the 
sighted?  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  blind 
sample  agree  that  “in  general,  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  understanding  of  the  blind”; 
24  per  cent  disagree;  the  remainder  are 
doubtful.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  blind 
people  in  the  sample  endorse  the  state¬ 
ment.  “Sighted  people  are  generally  sur¬ 
prised  if  a  blind  person  can  do  something,” 
as  compared  with  8  per  cent  who  disagree. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  blind  group 
assert  that  sighted  people  frequently  are 
overly  curious  about  blindness;  24  per 
cent  state  that  they  are  hardly  ever  curious. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  sample 
feel  that  most  sighted  people  pity  them, 
against  30  per  cent  who  disagree.  Fifty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  consider 
that  sighted  people,  by  and  large,  consider 
them  braver  than  the  average  sighted  per¬ 
son.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  fact 
that  only  13  per  cent  of  the  blind  group 
rate  themselves  in  this  manner. 

Members  of  the  blind  sample  reach  a 
fair  amount  of  agreement  in  matters  re¬ 
lated  to  interaction  with  the  sighted: 

1)  There  is  an  expectation  of  favored 
treatment  with  respect  to  pensions  and 
with  respect  to  job  opportunities  when  in 
competition  with  sighted  persons. 
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2)  A  submissive  pattern  may  emerge 
in  interaction  with  sighted  people.  Thus,  to 
a  hypothetical  situation  of  a  sighted  per¬ 
son’s  offer  of  unnecessary  help,  only  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  blind  would  pretend 
they  need  the  aid,  but  to  a  more  persistent 
offer  of  help  that  is  not  needed,  close  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  blind  group  would 
respond  by  letting  the  sighted  person  take 
over.  However,  among  the  blind  persons 
there  are  sizable  individual  differences  in 
the  desire  for  help  when  eating  with 
sighted  people,  e.g.  in  locating  dishes  or 
glasses  or  identifying  food. 

By  way  of  summarizing  this  section, 
the  reciprocal  perceptions  of  the  blind 
and  sighted  groups  studied  may  be  placed 
under  two  headings: 

1)  In  certain  areas  blind  people  seem 
to  have  a  realistic  perception  of  the 
sighted  person’s  ideas  of  blindness.  They 
perceive  the  sighted  as  naive  and  lacking 
understanding  of  blind  people.  This  is 
true.  Only  a  minority  of  the  general 
sighted  population  give  correct  answers  to 
three  out  of  the  four  information  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  Blind  persons  perceive  sighted 
people  as  overly  pitying.  This  again  is 
true,  judging  from  the  response  of  the 
index  tapping  pity  and  sympathy. 

2)  Blind  people  may  have  an  unrealistic 
view  of  sighted  people  insofar  as  there  is 
a  wholesale  attribution  of  both  negative 
and  positive  stereotypes  to  the  latter. 
Whereas  80  per  cent  of  blind  people  agree 
that  sighted  people  are  generally  surprised 
if  a  blind  person  can  do  something,  as 
many  as  44  per  cent  of  the  sighted  affirm 
that  blind  people  can  do  just  about  every¬ 
thing  without  help.  Evidently,  there  is 
much  divergent  opinion  among  the  sighted 
with  respect  to  the  positive  stereotype  to¬ 
ward  blind  people.  Blind  and  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  also  have  divergent  views  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  pensions  or  stipends.  Whereas  59 
per  cent  of  the  blind  sample  subscribe  to 
a  pension  for  every  blind  person  who 
wants  it,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  sighted 
believe  that  a  blind  person  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  not  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
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This  obviously  creates  an  area  of  potential 
strain  between  the  two  groups. 

Much  of  our  future  work  will  represent 
an  amplification  and  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  data  reported  here.  There  will  be 
an  increased  focus  on  the  study  of  the 


psychological  and  social  correlates  of  the 
attitudinal  components,  on  the  efficacy  of 
different  methods  for  changing  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  and  upon  small  grot^i 
observations  of  how  verbal  opinions  about 
blindness  reflect  direct  interaction. 


Recreation  for  the  Aging  Blind 


Cicero  said,  way  back  in  50  B.C.  “Men 
who  have  no  inner  resources  for  a  good 
and  happy  life  find  every  age  burdensome 
...  All  men  wish  to  attain  it  [old  age]  yet 
grumble  when  they  have  done  so  .  .  .  They 
say  it  steals  upon  them  faster  than  they 
expected.” 

Older  persons  have  often  been  heard  to 
say  “All  my  life  1  have  been  doing  what 
others  wanted  or  expected  me  to  do.  Now, 
for  the  rest  of  my  years  1  am  going  to  do 
all  those  things  /  have  wanted  to  do.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  by  this  time  few  older  persons 
have  the  vigor,  the  money,  the  opportunity, 
or  the  desire  to  achieve  those  goals  or 
rewards  which  should  be  awaiting  them 
upon  reaching  that  period  of  life  referred 
to  as  the  “golden  years.”  To  many  of  these 
older  persons  has  come  disappointment, 
illness,  financial  insecurity,  and  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  (because  there  are  more 
aging  people),  blindness. 

Now,  why  recreation  for  the  aging  blind? 
The  word  recreation  as  used  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  refers  to  those  things  a  person  does 

Mr.  Copeland  /.v  director  of  Hurrwood,  the 
facility  for  blind  residents  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  maintained  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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1  for  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  doing  them, 

1  with  no  special  utilitarian  motive.  Accord- 

2  ing  to  Dr.  William  Menninger,  such  ac- 
t  tivity  has  a  renewing  effect,  psychologi- 
y  cally.  Recreation  is  an  extremely  important 
y  aid  in  growing  old  gracefully.  People  who 

stay  young  today  despite  their  years,  do 

3  so  because  of  an  active  interest  that  pro- 
t  vides  satisfaction  through  participation. 

’,  The  choice  of  activity  depends  upon  the 
3  individual's  interest,  his  psychological  and 

emotional  needs,  and  the  availability  of  j 
s  programs  to  meet  them.  ' 

',  Skills  developed  through  recreational  ac- 
r  tivities  may  also  provide  individuals  with 
n  resources  with  which  to  live  more  happily 
J  by  themselves.  For  example,  the  elderly 
e  blind  person  who  learns  an  art  or  craft,  d^ 
t,  rives  enjoyment,  pleasure  and  a  pastime  at 
r  home  from  this  activity, 
e  Group  experiences  also  are  important  to 
older  persons  who  have  regressed  follow- 
?  ing  the  onset  of  blindness.  The  recreation 
i-  ,  needs  of  the  blind  are  not  different  from 
s  those  of  the  seeing,  but,  owing  to  experi¬ 
ences  connected  with  blindness,  their  need 
for  social  and  physical  activities  is  accen- 
e  tuated. 

n  It  has  been  said  that  “the  blind  feel  the 
I'  insecurity  of  space.”  Recreation  activitie* 
do  much  to  offset  this  insecurity,  and  to 
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develop  confidence  and  mobility  even  in 
the  older  blind  person.  Because  all  recrea¬ 
tion  activities  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
happier  and  more  active  life,  the  aging 
blind  person  needs  to  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  participate  again.  He  needs 
to  believe  that  he  is  socially  accepted,  and 
that  his  blindness  need  not  deny  him  many 
of  his  former  interests.  As  he  now  has 
more  leisure  time,  he  needs  satisfying  hob- 
I  bies,  friendly  contacts,  and  something  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
not  all  aging  blind  persons  are  in  need 
of  planned  recreation.  There  are  many 
who,  within  their  home  environment,  lead 
happy,  active,  useful,  and  satisfying  lives. 

Today  we  are  not  talking  about  these 
people.  We  are  concerned,  rather,  with  the 
many  for  whom  there  exists  so  little  in 
the  way  of  recreational  opportunities.  Since 
national  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
medical  aid  to  the  aging,  is  it  not  reason- 
>  able  that,  if  so  many  are  working  so  hard 
to  keep  us  all  alive  much  longer,  we  should 
plan  what  to  do  with  our  new-found  time? 

Recreation  for  the  blind  presents  no  sig¬ 
nificant  emotional  or  psychological  prob¬ 
lems.  Yet,  as  with  any  person  who  has 
restrictions,  certain  personality  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  blind  person  may  be 
,  accentuated.  Those  blinded  in  adult  life 
experience  anxiety  about  the  future,  and 
fears  of  their  social  adequacy.  As  a  result 
of  such  fears,  blinded  adults  often  be¬ 
come  despondent,  dependent,  withdrawn. 

Different  problems  in  adjustment  stem 

ifrom  the  onset  of  blindness  at  different 
ages.  In  the  case  of  the  elderly  blind  per¬ 
son,  considerable  care  and  caution  must 
be  taken  to  skillfully  bring  about  a  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  experience  in  a  recreational 
i  setting. 

I  Needs  Common  to  AH 

There  are  certain  fundamental  needs 
common  to  all  persons  no  matter  what  the 
handicap.  As  we  grow  older  these  needs 
become  more  acute  because  of  the  restric¬ 


tions  of  age.  Briefly  these  needs  are; 


1.  The  need  to  belong — the  great  long¬ 
ing  of  people  for  effective  relationships 
with  other  people,  which  is  emotional  se¬ 
curity. 

2.  The  need  for  self-expression — for 
productive  and  creative  activity. 

3.  The  need  for  health — both  physical 
and  mental. 

4.  The  need  for  recognition — to  be 
thought  still  useful,  and  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  when  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

5.  The  need  to  participate  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  community  and  to  society. 

The  fact  that  in  the  later  years  a  greater 
amount  of  leisure  is  available  for  doing 
things  for  the  joy  of  doing  them,  gives 
added  importance  to  the  role  of  recrea¬ 
tion. 

What  about  attitudes  and  special  prob¬ 
lems?  Many  aging  persons  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  regard  recreation  as 
child's  play  and  an  absolute  waste  of  time. 
Then  there  are  others  who  are  afraid  to 
start  something  new  and  strange  for  fear 
of  failing.  What  is  commonly  thought  of 
as  senility  is  now  recognized  as  a  func¬ 
tional  disorder  of  advanced  age.  All  can 
be  alleviated  by  casework  counseling  and 
the  always  vital  and  necessary  T.L.C. 

Again,  there  is  the  problem  for  some  of 
too  much  time  in  which  there  is  not 
enough  to  do.  Clubs  or  programs  function 
only  part  of  the  time,  if  at  all.  Once  con¬ 
tact  has  been  made  with  a  group,  the  blind 
person  usually  has  a  waiting  or  cooling  off 
period  between  meetings  which  can  be 
harmful  as  well  as  frustrating.  In  the  cities, 
this  often  leads  to  older  blind  persons 
frequenting  more  than  one  agency  in  order 
to  fill  up  spare  time  with  activity. 

To  others,  the  problem  is  one  of  isola¬ 
tion,  separation  from  family  and  frieqds, 
and  often,  rejection  by  society. 

There  is  no  effective  cure  to  all  these 
problems.  These  are  the  results  of  grow¬ 
ing  old. 

A  look  at  what  some  agencies  are  do¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  this 
large  segment  of  our  blind  population 
should  serve  to  stimulate  interest,  and  show 
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the  way  for  other  agencies  to  initiate  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  elderly  blind  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Good  Leadership  Gives 
Purpose  to  Living 

Leadership  is  the  key  to  success  of  any 
recreation  program.  The  availability  of 
specially  trained  professional  workers  in  the 
field  of  recreation  for  the  blind  is  extremely 
limited.  Much  of  the  leadership  in  homes, 
hospitals,  and  agencies  comes  from  volun¬ 
teers.  Many  of  the  activities  carried  in  a 
full  program  would  be  impossible  without 
the  assistance  of  volunteers  and  volunteer 
leadership.  Even  though  use  of  volunteers 
often  brings  about  other  problems,  it  is 
much  better  in  most  instances  to  have  un¬ 
trained  leaders  than  no  leaders  at  all. 

Recreation  programs  for  the  blind  in 
many  cases  have  been  narrow  in  scope,  not 
because  of  limitations  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness.  but  because  leaders  have  lacked  in¬ 
formation  and  imagination,  and  because 
the  blind  themselves  have  lacked  incentive 
and  stimulation. 

Because  there  are  more  older  women 
than  men  in  recreation  groups,  programs 
are  apt  to  be  staffed  by  women  leaders. 
Those  relatively  few  groups  in  which  men 
predominate  are  apt  to  be  more  active,  and 
staffed  with  male  leaders.  In  most  groups 
neither  the  sex  nor  the  age  of  the  leader 
is  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Leaders  experienced  in  working  with 
the  aging  and  the  aging  blind,  recognize  the 
loss  of  hearing  as  an  added  handicap  with 
older  persons.  This  loss  requires  the  leader 
to  enunciate  clearly,  to  avoid  moving  from 
side  to  side,  and  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Qualifications  for  recreation  leaders  are 
about  the  same  the  world  over.  Some  group 
leaders  may  need  specialized  training  or 
experience  to  meet  the  needs  and  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  special  group  or  activity,  but 
basically  a  leader  should  possess  a  natural 
warmth  and  friendliness;  patience  that  is 
both  understanding  and  durable;  the  abil¬ 


ity  to  accept  people  as  they  are  notwith-l 
standing  handicaps,  peculiarities,  and  dif¬ 
ferences;  emotional  maturity;  a  definite 
sense  of  responsibility  and  dependability; 
imagination  and  ingenuity;  the  ability  to 
instill  confidence;  and  finally,  a  genuine 
and  sincere  desire  to  work  with  older  peo¬ 
ple. 

To  build  a  recreation  program  for  the 
aging  blind,  planning  should  be  as  broad 
as  that  for  programs  for  the  seeing.  There  I 
are  few  activities  that  are  inappropriate 
for  most  blind  people.  Of  course,  not  every 
activity  enjoyed  by  seeing  people  will  give 
equal  pleasure  to  those  who  are  blind. 
Some  activities  need  to  be  modified  before 
they  can  be  effectively  used  by  the  blind, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make 
needless  or  unnecessarily  extensive  modi¬ 
fications.  These  can  sometimes  rob  an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  essential  fun.  Some  activities 
that  require  certain  skills  will  be  of  little 
value  to  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand, 
programs  should  not  be  based  solely  on 
what  blind  people  say  they  want  to  do. 
Often  they  show  little  enthusiasm  for 
something  new,  not  because  they  lack  real 
interest,  but  because  they  fear  failure. 
Programs  should  be  sufficiently  diversified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  as  many  members  of 
the  group  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
broadening  their  interests,  and  of  realizing 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 


This  will  require  well-planned  programsi 
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allowing  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet^ 
new  needs  as  they  arise.  Objectively,  we 
must  give  purpose  to  living  for  older  blind 
persons,  and  we  must  provide  programs  of 
recreation  and  service  that  minimize  the 
burdens  of  both  age  and  blindness. 


Setting  Up  a  Program 

Any  program  has  limitations  related  to 
facilities,  available  funds,  personnel,  and  nmst 
so  on.  In  building  or  initiating  a  new  pro-  \  thaln 
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gram  for  older  blind  persons,  an  agency 
or  community  group  should  visit  and  study 
existing  programs  in  other  areas  and  com¬ 
munities.  There  are  many  helpful  books, 
also,  on  the  subject. 
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Since  no  facilities  are  ideal,  and  since 
most  programs  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
since  quality  is  extremely  more  important 
than  quantity,  let  me  mention  a  few  things 
to  look  and  plan  for: 

1.  Easy  access  to  local  transportation. 

2.  Avoidance  of  operation  under  a  re¬ 
ligious  roof  if  the  program  is  non-sectarian. 

3.  Maximum  space,  good  light,  and 
ventilation. 

4.  Kitchen,  cloak  room,  and  lavatory 
facilities. 

5.  All  steps  guarded  by  gates,  and  well- 
lighted. 

6.  Bright  color  paint.  (Orange  is  pre- 
fened  for  all  stair  rails.) 

7.  Regular  fire  drills  with  more  than 
one  exit,  all  exit  doors  equipped  with  panic 
bolts;  fire  extinguisher  equipment. 

8.  Adequate  personal  property,  liability 
and  buiding  insurance. 

9.  One  doctor  on  call,  plus  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  alternates. 

Finally,  “You  start  where  you  are;  use 
what  you  have  shrewdly;  and  add  what 
you  can  wisely.” 

Dr.  Menninger  suggests  three  types  of 
recreation  activities  to  effectively  meet  im¬ 
portant  psychological  needs: 

1.  Competitive  games  which  provide  an 
unusually  satisfying  outlet  for  the  feelings 
of  aggression  that  do  not  have  sufficient 
opportunity  for  expression  in  other  aspects 
of  normal  living. 

!  2.  The  opportunity  to  produce  some¬ 

thing.  A  rug,  a  basket,  a  piece  of  music, 

'  a  poem,  or  a  cake,  provides  expression  for 
i  the  constructive  or  creative  drive, 
j  3.  Relaxation  through  spectator  enter- 
I  tainment.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for 
vicarious  participation  in  activities  in  which 
the  individual  may  be  unable  to  engage. 

For  some  blind  adults,  physical  activity 
must  be  restricted.  Although  leading  oph- 
'  thalmologists  differ  in  their  opinions  about 
activity  restrictions  for  the  blind,  active 
recreation  increases  the  possibility  of  fur¬ 
ther  injury  to  the  eyes  and  body.  A  dis¬ 
cerning  and  intelligent  leader  will  there¬ 
fore  take  steps  to  guard  against  such  injury 
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and  will  know  in  advance  the  restrictions 
or  limitations  of  those  in  the  group.  Just 
as  the  dangers  of  physical  injury  are 
greater  in  active  recreation,  so  too  are  the 
benefits  derived. 

The  question  often  has  been  raised, 
“What  kind  of  activities  do  older  blind 
persons  want?”  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  there  are  older  people  who  like  to 
dance,  to  sing,  to  play  an  instrument,  to 
participate  in  discussions,  to  create  and 
produce.  There  are  still  others  who  like 
to  swim,  to  bowl,  to  fish,  to  walk,  to  play 
cards,  and  to  act.  Yet  another  group  may 
enjoy  field  trips,  concerts,  community  af¬ 
fairs,  parties,  playing  shuffieboard,  and, 
yes,  ice  skating  and  horseback  riding.  The 
person  who  has  had  a  variety  of  interests 
and  hobbies  during  his  life  will  continue 
to  pursue  these  interests. 

Our  pressing  concern  is  for  the  older 
blind  persons  who  have  been  so  busy  with 
work  or  family  that  they  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  interests  or  hobbies  earlier;  who  have 
thought  that  play  was  only  for  children, 
and  who,  because  of  blindness  must  find 
new  friends  and  new  interests  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  live  all  their  lives. 

In  planning  our  activity  program  for  an 
aging  blind  group,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
an  observation  already  made:  recreation 
programs  for  the  blind  should  be  as  broad 
as  those  for  the  seeing.  Not  all  activities 
will  give  equal  pleasure,  and  too  much 
modification  ceases  to  be  fun.  Surveys  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  few  if  any  activities 
of  the  seeing  that  the  blind  individual  or 
group  has  not  tried  with  or  without  modi¬ 
fication. 

We  have  said  all  programs  differ  de¬ 
pending  upon  resources,  number,  and  di¬ 
rection.  Time  will  permit  mentioning  only 
in  broad  terms  some  of  the  important 
activities  in  which  aging  blind  persons 
manifest  an  interest:  The  serving  of  re¬ 
freshments;  the  celebration  of  anniversar¬ 
ies,  dinners,  parties,  and  similar  special 
events;  dancing,  dramatics,  music,  and 
other  cultural  pursuits;  arts  and  crafts; 
lectures,  discussions,  debates;  trips  to  mu- 
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seums,  sporting  events,  fairs,  and  other 
points  of  interest;  hshing,  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  walking,  tandem  bicycling,  and  other 
outdoor  activities;  quizzes  and  other  in¬ 
door  games  and  contests.  The  formation 
of  self-directed  clubs  and  special  interest 
groups,  and  also  doing  for  others  through 
community  service  projects  are  especially 
important. 

For  all  those  who  live  in  a  home  for  the 
aging,  a  recreation  program  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  helps  them  to  find  meaning  in 
life,  gives  them  courage,  keeps  up  morale, 
and  develops  interests  and  talents.  A  broad 
recreation  program  will  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  the  entire  staff,  for  it  will  make 
the  resident  less  egocentric,  less  demand¬ 
ing,  and  a  far  happier  person  because  he 
is  busy,  active  and  doing  something. 

The  recreation  program  of  any  home 
for  the  aging  blind  reflects  the  philosophy 
of  its  management.  Homes  for  the  aging, 
in  general,  throughout  the  country  are 
slowly  but  surely  awakening  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  that  recreation  plays  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  residents,  and  this  role  is  no 
less  important  for  the  aging  blind  than  for 
the  seeing.  The  don’ts  and  should  nots, 
and  the  cannots  of  the  past  are  giving 
way  to  the  “let’s  try  it”  of  the  present. 

Residents  of  homes  for  the  aging  are 
now  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  outside  the  confines  of  their 
own  facility.  Freedom  of  movement,  a 
wide  range  and  choice  of  activities  are 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  the  “new  look” 
in  many  homes. 

Many  agencies  for  the  blind  are  now 
sponsoring  recreation  groups  of  older  blind 
citizens  who  live  in  their  own  homes,  but 
who  meet  regularly  in  day  center  pro¬ 
grams.  Experience  indicates  a  growing 
need  for  more  programs  of  this  kind.  An 
ever  increasing  number  of  older  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  can  benefit  from  such  a  service 
are  making  their  needs  known.  Such  a 
service  will  bring  untold  pleasure  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  countless  number  of  these 
aging  blind  people  whose  lives  are  clois¬ 
tered,  whose  horizons  are  narrow,  and 
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whose  opportunities  for  social  integratiog 
with  any  other  group  are  extremely  limited. 
Resources,  facilities,  transportation,  and 
volunteers  play  a  large  part  in  the  {rfan- 
ning  for  such  a  program. 

Imagination,  ingenuity,  responsible  lead- 
ership,  and  an  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  aging  are  the  key  factors  in  the 
success  of  these  programs.  The  memben 
themselves  can  usually  be  depended  upon 
to  provide  the  drive,  the  direction,  as  weO 
as  some  of  the  leadership. 

Even  for  the  homebound  aging  blind 
person  who  is  forced,  because  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  spend  many  long  hours  in  lone¬ 
liness  and  solitude,  recreation  has  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  The  content  and  range  of  a 
recreation  program  for  the  homebound 
must  be  tailored  to  the  needs,  the  abilities, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  individual  case. 

The  widespread  need  and  use  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  a  recreation  program  for  the  aging 
blind  gives  rise  to  the  need  to  set  up  aefc- 
quate  recruitment,  screening  procedure, 
training  and  supervision  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well  balanced  and  workable  pro¬ 
gram.  The  procural,  training,  and  use  of 
volunteer  drivers  and  other  workers  for 
any  sizeable  program  becomes  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  calls  for  wise  judgment  and 
objective  direction.  Volunteers  should  be 
placed  in  those  areas  in  which  they  are 
most  effective  and  where  they  can  find  the 
most  personal  satisfaction.  They  should 
be  used  to  supplement  the  work  of,  and 
not  to  substitute  for,  the  staff  leader.  Vol 
unteers  need  not  be  authorities  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons.  They  should,  however,  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  some  of  the  f 
popular  misconceptions  about  blindness 
and  should  have  the  benefit  of  professional 
guidance  in  their  relations  with  the  blind  ‘ 
persons  whom  they  serve.  A  problem  in  | 
volunteer  service  frequently  requiring  par-  ) 
ticular  attention  from  the  professional  1 
leader  is  the  danger  of  the  volunteer  being  I 
manipulated  or  controlled  through  his  dfr  |  g 
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The  question  may  be  asked.  Is  it  not  too 
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risky  to  plunge  ahead  and  start  to  do 
something  now  about  the  lack  of  recrea¬ 
tion  service  that  confronts  so  many  blind 
people?  Should  we  not  wait  until  we  get 
more  information?  There  are  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  standard  arguments  for  not  tackling 
a  problem,  and  the  sixteenth  is  always  a 
statement  that  “we  do  not  have  enough 
information.”  We  shall  always  need  more 
information,  but  should  that  preclude  ac¬ 


tion?  We  must  always  keep  asking  the 
questions  that  will  help  us  understand 
what  we  are  doing  and  why.  In  many  com¬ 
munities,  we  must  present  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  older  blind  person  can  be 
helped  through  a  recreation  service.  We 
must  begin  at  once  to  gather  the  facts  that 
will  convince  those  with  authority,  money, 
or  facilities  that  this  job  is  worth  starting 
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Cultural  and  Value  Factors  Affecting 
the  Negro’s  Use  of  Agency  Services 


SEATON  W.  MANNING 


There  is  a  danger  inherent  in  our  present 
preoccupation  with  cultural  factors  in  so¬ 
cial  work  practice.  The  danger  is  that  social 
workers  may  become  so  carried  away  with 
this  newly  discovered  body  of  knowledge 
and  its  promise  of  greater  understanding 
of  the  people  they  serve  that  they  reject  or 
forget  the  old  but  still  valid  principles 
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which  up  to  now  have  constituted  the  solid 
core  of  our  practice.  Studies  of  culture 
characteristics  and  value  systems  are  re¬ 
lated  generally  to,  and  descriptive  of,  large 
groupings  of  people.  They  are,  therefore, 
postulated  generalizations  of  what  the  be¬ 
havior  patterns  and  norms  of  these  group¬ 
ings  may  be  expected  to  be.  There  is  the 
added  danger  that  the  social  worker,  pos¬ 
sessing  some  knowledge  of  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  a  particular  group,  may 
then  expect  each  individual  member  of 
that  group  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  be¬ 
havior  postulated  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
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Elizabeth  G.  Meier  has  pointed  out  that 
recognition  of  the  sociocultural  dimensions 
“in  no  wise  negates  the  principle  that  case¬ 
work  treatment  must  always  be  highly  in¬ 
dividualized.”  ^  Knowledge  of  cultural  fac¬ 
tors  can  serve  the  social  worker  usefully 
as  a  guidepost  on  the  frequently  difficult 
road  to  establishing  meaningful  rapport 
with  the  client,  but  he  must  always  be 
aware  of,  and  expect  to  find,  individual 
differences  or  variants  from  the  culture 
traits  of  the  group  with  which  the  client 
is  identified.  The  individualization  of  the 
client  is  a  principle  so  basic  to  social  case¬ 
work  and  presumably  so  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  it  should  require  no  further 
elaboration.  However,  it  needs  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  connection  with  our  concern 
for  cultural  factors  that,  as  Mrs.  Meier 
says,  “No  matter  how  a  ‘common  cause’ 
may  affect  many  clients,  the  particular 
client  is  always  affected  in  a  specific  way 
since  the  impact  is  felt  differently  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  unique  vulnerabilities  arising 
from  his  unique  constitutional  equipment 
and  life  experience.” - 

Caste  and  Class 

Our  concern  in  this  paper  is  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  patterns  and  value  systems  of  the 
American  Negro  and  their  possible  effects 
on  the  Negro’s  use  of  social  services  and 
on  social  agency  practice.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  there  are  three  significant  factors  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  Negro  cul¬ 
ture  is  basically  American.  As  Alexander  J. 
Allen  points  out  in  his  commentary  on  A 
Study  in  Negro  Adoption,  “the  Negro 
group  in  America  has  no  distinctive  cul¬ 
ture  and  no  peculiar  social  institutions.  It 
knows  only  the  culture  of  America,  and 
the  points  at  which  its  behavior  differs  can 
be  attributed  to  external  influences  such  as 
the  social  and  economic  limitations  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  it  and  the  result¬ 
ant  and  inevitable  psychological  effects  of 

1  Elizabeth  G.  Meier,  "Social  and  Cultural 
Factors  in  Casework  Diagnosis,”  Social  Work, 
Vol.  4,  No.  3  (July  1959),  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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such  limitations.”^  Leading  sociologists 
have  for  many  years  been  aware  of  this 
and  have  described  the  Negro’s  cultural 
and  institutional  life  within  the  context  of 
the  American  historical  and  social  forces 
that  have  made  him  as  he  is.  Thus  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal,  in  his  monumental  study  d 
the  American  race  problem,  could  state 
unequivocally  that  “in  his  cultural  traits, 
the  Negro  is  akin  to  other  Americans.”* 
Myrdal,  as  well  as  other  sociologists,  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  among  Negroes  there  are 
divergences  from  the  accepted  norm,  but 
these  do  not  represent  cultural  patterns 
independent  of  American  culture  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  fact,  it  is  Myrdal’s  thesis  that 
Negro  culture  “is  a  distorted  development, 
or  a  pathological  condition,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  American  culture.”  This  distortion  of 
the  general  culture,  and  the  forms  of  social 
pathology  that  characterize  Negro  life  in 
the  United  States,  are  created  in  large  part 
by  the  pressures  of  caste  and  class.-'* 

The  second  factor  of  significance  is  that 
the  Negro  in  the  United  States  lives  in  a 
society  that  permanently  relegates  him  to  a 
lower  and  inferior  caste  status.  The  caste 
line  is  rigid  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  of 
race.  The  rigidity  of  this  line  is  exemplified 
in  the  common  American  concept  of  a 
Negro  as  anyone  having  the  slightest  trace 
of  Negro  ancestry.  It  is  further  exemplified 
by  the  existing  legal  ban  against  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  many  states 
and  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of 
such  unions.  The  caste  system  says  in  effect 
that  neither  Negro  nor  white  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  from  one  status  to  the  other.* 
For  Negroes,  lower-caste  status  means  that 
they  are  subject  to  disabilities  and  disad¬ 
vantages  solely  because  of  race,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  education,  wealth,  and  other  re¬ 
finements. 


^Commentary  by  Alexander  J.  Allen  in 
David  Fanshel,  A  Study  in  Negro  Adoption 
(New  York:  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  1957). 

*  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1944),  Vd 
2,  p.  928. 

Ibid.,  p.  929. 

« Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  p.  667. 
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*5  The  third  significant  factor  in  the  con- 
lis  sideration  of  Negro  culture  traits  and  value 
^  systems  is  the  class  status  of  Negroes  in 
the  United  States.  Within  the  confines  of 
**  the  rigid  caste  system  in  which  they  live, 
Negroes  have  developed  class  distinctions 
comparable  to  and,  in  their  essential  fea- 
^  tures,  identical  with  similar  class  group- 
lSi  ings  within  the  dominant  white  society. 
Among  the  factors  that  enter  into  and  de- 
1  termine  these  class  distinctions  are  occupa- 
t* .  tion  and  job  security,  education,  family 
ut  organization,  and  to  some  extent  skin 
color.  Professional  and  business  occupa- 
n-  lions  carry  the  highest  status,  and  it  is 
2t  from  these  occupations  that  the  Negro 

'1.  upper  class  is  principally  drawn.  Accord- 

ing  to  Myrdal  and  other  observers,  the 
of  Negro  upper  class  is  the  one  most  thor- 
oughly  assimilated  into  the  national  cul- 
■o  ture.  Their  behavior  patterns  and  culture 
ih  traits  are  more  like  those  of  the  white  pro¬ 
totype  than  those  of  lower-class  Negroes. 
4l  The  Negro  middle  class  also  shares  the 

*  I  values  and  traits  of  its  white  prototype. 

I  Among  this  group  are  the  skilled  crafts- 

'te  I  men  and  the  white-collar  salaried  work- 
of  ers.  Steadiness  of  employment  and  over- 
^  I  all  job  security  are  highly  prized.  As  with 

*  I  upper-class  Negroes,  education — particu- 
“  ■  larly  for  their  children — ranks  high  in 

'  their  scale  of  values.  Members  of  this 
‘f"  I  group  as  a  whole  are  characterized  by  a 
**  constant  striving  to  improve  their  economic 
of  i  position.  They  have  assimilated  thoroughly 
**  I  the  white  middle-class  values  of  thrift, 
“f"  I  honesty,  industry  and  independence.  Fam- 
f  *  I  ily  life  is  fairly  stable  and  the  paternal 
family  is  the  dominant  system. 

“f"  I  The  Negro  lower  class  comprises  the  ma- 
I  jority  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

This  class  consists  largely  of  the  unskilled 
I  or  semiskilled  laborers  and  domestic  work- 
jf,  •  ers.  Economic  instability  owing  to  uncer- 
on  '•  tainty  of  employment  and  low  wages  is 
j  the  general  condition  among  Negroes  of 
na  this  class.  Personal  and  family  disorganiza- 
ol-  j  tion  is  common.  The  maternal  family  or- 
I  ganization,  a  cultural  carry-over  from 
'  slavery  days,  is  generally  characteristic  of 
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this  class.  In  our  northern  cities,  this  class 
is  made  up  in  large  measure  of  migrants 
from  the  South,  particularly  from  the  rural 
areas.  Family  life  tends  to  be  unstable. 

The  effect  of  class  and  class  pressures 
on  the  Negro  personality  is  succinctly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Kardiner  and  Ovesey: 

The  Negro,  in  contrast  to  the  white,  is  a 
more  unhappy  person;  he  has  a  harder 
environment  to  live  in,  and  the  internal 
stress  is  greater.  By  “unhappy”  we  mean 
he  enjoys  less,  he  suffers  more.  There  is 
not  one  personality  trait  of  the  Negro 
the  sources  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
his  difficult  living  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
final  result  is  a  wretched  internal  life. 
This  does  not  mean  he  is  a  worse  citizen. 
It  merely  means  that  he  must  be  more 
careful  and  vigilant,  and  must  exercise 
controls  of  which  the  white  man  is  free. 
This  fact  in  itself,  the  necessity  to  exer¬ 
cise  control,  is  distractive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  spontaneity  and  ease.  Moreover, 
it  diminishes  the  total  social  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  personality,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  regard  that  the  society 
as  a  whole  suffers  from  the  internal 
stresses  under  which  the  Negro  lives.'^ 

Caste  living  and  class  status  within  the 
caste  are,  therefore,  the  two  most  signifi¬ 
cant  determinants  of  the  cultural  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns  of  Negroes.  The  stereotypes 
developed  about  the  Negro,  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  folk  beliefs  of  the 
dominant  white  group,  persist  in  attribut¬ 
ing  these  traits  to  the  Negro’s  racial  origin. 
The  available  evidence  indicates  otherwise. 
The  environment  in  which  he  lives,  the 
slave  background  from  which  he  came,  the 
hostility  he  encounters,  the  low  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  and  in  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  holds  himself — all  these  fac¬ 
tors  rather  than  the  inheritance  of  race 
itself  condition  his  behavior  and  his  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Negro’s  so-called  racial  char¬ 
acteristics  are  culturally  determined  ways 

^  Abraham  Kardiner  and  Lionel  Ovesey, 
The  Mark  of  Oppression  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  1951),  p.  II. 
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of  adapting  to,  or  retreating  from,  or  get¬ 
ting  even  with,  a  world  that  considers  him 
and  treats  him  as  an  inferior.  Efforts  at 
adaptation  run  strong  in  the  group.  The 
Negro  wants  to  belong  and  it  is  this  intense 
longing  for  affinity  that  makes  him  such 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  culture. 
Although  he  has  not  been  allowed  to 
assimilate,  his  institutions  and  his  cultural 
traits  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  caste 
system,  Negroes  have  acquired  the  norms 
characteristic  of  each  level  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  class  hierarchy.  They  have  adopted 
the  way  of  life  of  the  dominant  group  as 
they  see  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
can,  or  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Yet  there 
appear  to  be  certain  cultural  differences 
which  have  been  described  as  peculiar 
to  the  Negro,  and  which,  it  is  believed 
are  not  shared  by  others.  These  differences 
are  frequently  described  as  “Negro  char¬ 
acteristics”;  hence  the  unfounded  belief 
that  they  are  racial  in  origin  and  character. 
It  is  to  some  of  these  that  we  now  turn 
our  attention. 

“Negro  Characteristics” 

1)  Emotionalism  and  Good  Humor 
There  is  a  popular  stereotype  that  the 
Negro  is  a  highly  emotional  individual  and 
displays  an  incredible  amount  of  spon¬ 
taneous  good  humor.  The  emotionality  of 
the  Negro  is  especially  associated  with  his 
churches  and  their  particular  forms  of 
worship.  There  is  emotionalism  in  the  lives 
of  Negroes  and  in  some  of  their  religious 
institutions.  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  like  emotionalism  exists 
among  white  individuals  and  in  some  white 
churches.  Emotionalism  in  its  more  bizarre 
and  extroverted  expressions  as  a  response 
or  adaptive  mechanism  to  life  situations  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  class  phenomenon  rather 
than  a  racial  trait.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  since  the  Negro  acquired  his  religion 
from  the  white  man,  his  churches  are  al¬ 
most  exact  carbon  copies  of  white  churches. 
There  is  very  little  emotionalism  in  Negro 
middle-  and  upper-class  churches,  which 


are  exactly  like  their  white  prototypes.  It  is 
in  the  churches  of  the  lower-class  Negro 
— the  fundamentalist  denominations  and 
store-front  cults — that  one  still  finds  t 
fairly  high  emotional  content.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  these  kinds  of  churches  among 
lower-class  whites  that  emotionalism  is  also 
strong. 

The  alleged  good  humor  of  the  Negro 
has  also  been  exaggerated.  The  grin,  the 
self-deprecating  banter,  the  loud  cackle  I 
are  largely  manufactured  to  fit  the  stereo¬ 
type  which  the  Negro  knows  the  white  man 
has  of  him  and  expects  him  to  show.  This 
is  a  way  of  getting  along,  a  survival  tech¬ 
nique  which  has  become  second  nature 
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among  some  Negroes.  When  one  recognizes  |  really 


the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  kind  of  hu¬ 
mor,  one  realizes  that  it  is  neither  funny  | 
nor  good.  This  “spontaneous  good  humor"  ■ 
is  also  largely  a  low-class  characteristic.  As  I 
the  Negro  moves  up  in  the  socioeconomic  i; 
scale  and  becomes  more  secure  even  within 
the  walls  of  the  caste  situation,  there  is  less  " 
of  this  engineered  behavior  pattern  in  his 
relations  with  white  people.  To  middfe- 
and  upper-class  Negro  strivers,  life  outside  j 
the  tight  configuration  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  is  too  grim  a  struggle  for  buffoon¬ 
ery.  Besides,  the  race  pride  and  increasing  ^ 
self-respect  that  have  developed  among 
these  classes  deprecate  the  role  of  the  ^ 
fawning,  easily  satisfied  Uncle  Tom. 

Negroes  are  believed  to  be  childlike  and  ' 
happy.  They  sing  and  they  dance  with  not  j 
a  care  in  the  world.  Dancing,  for  which 
they  have  such  remarkable  talent,  is  it-  P 
garded  as  an  expression  of  this  happy,  ’ 
care-free  attitude  toward  life.  There  is  an¬ 
other  interpretation,  one  perhaps  more  in  • 
keeping  with  what  we  know  of  the  N^  i 
gro’s  life  experience  in  America.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kardiner  and  Ovesey,  dancing  “is  ^ 
not  a  positive  and  abandoned  joyful  ex¬ 
pression,  but  a  socially  permissible  v^  j 
hide  through  which  his  (the  Negro’s)  ag-  ■ 
gression  can  be  expressed.”®  While  thb 
may  seem  an  extreme  view,  it  makes  fun-  , 
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damental  sense.  Whether  or  not  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  dancing  is  an  expression  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  we  can  be  certain  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  expression  of  happiness. 

2)  Aggressiveness 

Aggressiveness  is  one  of  the  traits  most 
commonly  associated  with  Negroes  and 
is  usually  applied  to  them  when,  instead 
of  passivity,  they  show  resentment  to  in¬ 
sults  or  insist  on  rights  which  others  en¬ 
joy  without  having  to  struggle  for  them. 
In  our  culture,  aggressiveness  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  positive  value.  We  expect  our 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  politicians,  and 
a  host  of  others  to  be  aggressive.  Few  of  us 
really  believe  that  the  meek  will  inherit 
the  earth.  Aggressiveness  has  even  found 
a  place  in  social  work.  It  is  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  trait  so  admired  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  white  culture  should  be  resented  when 
displayed  by  Negroes.  The  answer  is  that 
when  the  Negro’s  aggressiveness  threatens 
to  break  the  caste  barrier — when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  act  like  the  equal  of  white  men — 
then  his  behavior  is  “bumptious”  and  he 
must  be  put  back  “in  his  place.” 

The  stereotype  of  Negro  aggressive  be¬ 
havior,  interestingly  enough,  conflicts  with 
another  stereotype:  that  the  Negro  is  lazy, 
lackadaisical,  meek,  submissive,  with  not 
enough  gumption  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights.  Logically,  the  two  should  cancel 
each  other  out.  However,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  logic  but  with  the  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  of  folk  belief.  These  two  stereotypes 
exist  side  by  side  and  are  used  frequently 
by  the  same  people  without  awareness  of 
their  inconsistency.  One  may  call  them  the 
stereotypes  of  white  convenience.  Either 
is  conveniently  at  hand  for  a  capsule  de¬ 
scription  for  any  or  all  Negroes. 

Actually,  Negroes  are  no  more  aggres¬ 
sive  than  anyone  else  in  the  American  cul¬ 
ture.  If  anything,  they  may  even  be  less 
so  as  the  result  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  white  domination.  In  the  light  of 
the  oppression  they  bear,  they  have  shown 
remarkable  passivity.  Negroes,  like  low- 
status  people  everywhere,  are  not  revolu¬ 


tionaries;  they  merely  endure.  It  frequently 
amazes  observant  foreign  visitors  to  our 
country  that  there  are  so  few  radicals 
among  Negroes.  The  conclusion  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  the  black  proletariat  simply 
wants  to  become  as  the  white  bourgeoisie. 

3)  Criminality 

The  stereotype  of  congenital  criminality 
is  one  of  the  most  persistent  in  the  white 
man’s  appraisal  of  Negro  character  and 
personality  traits.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
this  appears  to  have  sound  basis  in  fact. 
Statistics  throughout  the  country  show  that 
Negroes  have  a  higher  crime  rate  than  the 
population  as  a  whole.  However,  the  raw 
statistics  tell  a  very  incomplete  story.  Crime 
statistics  at  best  are  inadequate  and  lack 
uniformity  from  state  to  state.  Even  the 
definition  of  crime  varies;  what  may  be  a 
felony  in  one  place  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
in  another.  There  is,  therefore,  little  com¬ 
parability  among  these  statistics,  and  the 
reported  rate  for  any  group  lacks  scientific 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

The  statistics  would  indicate  that  the 
Negro  is  more  prone  to  break  the  law  than 
whites.  A  more  accurate  view  is  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  arrest  than  are  others 
for  the  same  acts.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  South.  The  Negro’s  low  position  in 
the  society  and  his  lack  of  influential  con¬ 
tacts  render  him  arrest-prone.  Policemen 
generally  do  not  have  to  worry  about  pres¬ 
sures  from  above  when  they  bring  a  Negro 
in.  By  contrast  to  whites,  Negroes  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  a  position  to  commit  the  white- 
collar  crimes  of  fraud,  embezzlement,  brib¬ 
ery,  and  so  on,  which  are  often  difficult  to 
detect  and  equally  difficult  to  prove  in 
court.  They  commit  crimes  such  as  theft, 
assault,  battery,  and  loitering,  which  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  arrest  and  conviction. 

There  are  other  factors  to  he  considered 
in  relation  to  the  Negro’s  high  crime  rate. 
One  of  these  is  the  social  environment  in 
which  most  Negroes  live.  Negro  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  particularly  the  areas  where  the 
great  mass  of  lower-class,  low-status  Ne¬ 
groes  live,  are  generally  slum  areas  with 
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their  tragic  picture  of  encompassing  blight 
and  social  disorganization.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  delinquent  behavior  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent.  The  street  with  its  excitement  and 
lures  is  frequently  more  attractive  than  the 
overcrowded,  comfortless  slum  flat.  The 
situation  in  the  Negro  slum  is  sometimes 
made  worse  by  the  incursion  of  illegal  en¬ 
terprises  and  operations  controlled  by 
others  outside  the  slum  who  use  Negro 
fronts,  runners,  peddlers,  and  decoys  to  ex¬ 
ploit  and  dupe  other  Negroes. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  Negro  has 
been  victimized  by  the  double  standard  of 
justice  prevalent  in  the  South,  from  which 
so  many  Negroes  have  come  and  in  which 
so  many  still  live.  If  a  Negro  commits  a 
crime  against  a  white  man,  arrest  and  pun¬ 
ishment  are  certain;  if  his  victim  is  an¬ 
other  Negro,  he  is  likely  to  go  unpunished. 
This  situation  encourages  more  crime  and 
accounts,  at  least  partly,  for  the  high  rate 
of  crime — particularly  acts  of  violence — 
by  Negroes  against  other  Negroes. 

The  Negro  crime  rate  is  high,  but  his 
criminality  is  not  racial  but  rather  socially 
conditioned.  In  the  words  of  Kardiner  and 
Ovesey,  “The  problem  in  connection  with 
crime  in  the  Negro  is  not  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  rates  are  so  high,  but 
rather  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  much  higher,  considering  that  the  pro¬ 
vocations,  in  the  form  of  continuous  frus¬ 
tration,  are  so  much  stronger  and  more 
frequent  than  in  the  white.”® 

4)  Family  Disorganization 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  instability  of  the  Negro  family.  It 
is  not  our  intention  here  to  restate  all  that 
has  been  said  by  E.  Franklin  Frazier  and 
other  investigators  of  this  subject.  There 
are,  however,  certain  salient  features  of 
the  Negro  family  situation  which  require 
factual  review  and  comment.  The  usual 
indices  by  which  family  stability  or  in¬ 
stability  is  judged  are  the  extent  of  broken 
homes  through  divorce  or  desertion,  sexual 
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promiscuity,  and  illegitimacy.  By  these  in- 
dices  Negro  family  life  is  characterized  by 
a  high  degree  of  disorganization.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  historical  and  have  their 
roots  in  the  social  and  psychological  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  Negroes  live. 

Most  sociologists  agree  that  the  Negro 
family,  particularly  among  lower-class  Ne¬ 
groes,  is  a  product  of  the  slavery  period. 
Slave-owners  as  a  group  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  marital  and  family 
stability  of  their  slaves.  The  emphasis  was 
on  the  slave’s  utility  rather  than  one  the 
inculcation  or  preservation  of  cultural  val¬ 
ues.  Family  units  were  frequently  broken 
up  as  individuals  were  traded  or  sold  to 
other  masters.  With  the  frequent  selling  of 
males  in  the  slave  families,  the  slave 
mother  became  the  only  figure  available 
to  meet  the  affectional  and  physical  needs 
of  the  children.  This  led  to  the  emergence 
of  the  female  as  the  dominant  person  in 
the  family  and  the  development  of  the 
matriarchate,  a  kind  of  family  organiza¬ 
tion  still  characteristic  of  many  lower-class 
Negro  families.  Her  domination  was  made 
even  more  complete  by  the  fact  that  she  j 
was  sometimes  given  preferential  treatment 
by  the  master  as  a  breeder  or  potential 
breeder  of  more  slaves.  Thus  the  Negro 
male  in  slavery  had  no  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  stable  family  life  with  a  paternal 
form  of  organization.  The  system  of  tem¬ 
porary  sexual  and  family  alliances  that 
grew  up  in  slavery  continued  as  a  way  of 
life  after  emancipation. 

Many  slave-owners  encouraged  a  loose 
sex  morality  among  their  slaves  and  were 
not  themselves  above  cohabiting  with  Ne¬ 
gro  females.  With  a  nonexistent  family  life 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  lawless  sex  life 
on  the  other,  frequently  by  the  master’s 
own  example,  promiscuity  and  illegitimacy 
had  no  derogatory  meaning  in  the  value 
system  of  the  Negro  slave.  The  high  rate 
of  illegitimacy  among  Negroes  can  in  part 
be  attributed  to  this  dismal  heritage  of  his¬ 
tory  and  in  part  to  the  depressing  and  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  of  Negro  urban  life. 
Concerning  Negro  illegitimacy  in  our  time, 
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E.  Franklin  Frazier  makes  this  comment: 

Our  analysis  of  Negro  illegitimacy  has 
revealed  that  it  is  a  problem  most  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  naive  and  ignorant  peasant 
folk  who  are  newcomers  to  the  city.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  girl  with  some  education 
and  a  good  family  gackground  will  be 
found  among  the  cases  in  the  social 
agencies.  But  among  Negroes,  as  among 
whites,  when  women  and  girls  who  have 
the  advantage  of  education  and  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  the  protection  of 
family  become  pregnant  as  a  result  of 
extramarital  sex  relations,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  shielded  both  from  the  censure  of 
society  and  from  the  scrutiny  of  social 
agencies.  It  is,  of  course,  different  with 
the  great  mass  of  simple  peasant  folk 
who  are  without  these  economic  and 
cultural  resources.  During  the  course 
of  their  migration  to  the  city,  family 
ties  are  broken,  and  the  restraints  which 
once  held  in  check  immoral  sex  conduct 
lose  their  force.  However,  in  some  cases 
where  the  rural  folkways  concerning 
unmarried  motherhood  are  in  conflict 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  the  city, 
the  persistence  of  these  folkways  in  the 
urban  environment  will  create  social 
problems.  Illegitimacy,  like  other  forms 
of  family  disorganization,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  segregated  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  the  Negro  community  located  in  the 
slum  areas  of  our  cities.'” 

The  characteristics  described  above  apply 
largely  to  the  lower-class  Negro  family. 
Middle-  and  upper-class  Negro  families 
correspond  much  more  closely  in  their 
cultural  traits  to  white  families  of  compar¬ 
able  class  status.  In  these  families  male 
domination  is  the  prevailing  mode.  Among 
some  of  the  more  sophisticated  families  in 
these  groups,  an  equalitarian  form  of  fam¬ 
ily  structure  has  developed.  There  are 
fewer  desertions  and  divorces.  They  tend 
to  conform  more  rigidly  than  do  whites 

'®£.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family 
in  the  United  States  (rev.  and  abr.  ed.:  New 
York:  The  Citadel  Press,  1948),  p.  267. 
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to  the  moral  codes  of  the  society  at  large. 
Myrdal  has  observed  that  “upper-class 
Negroes  have  fewer  extramarital  relations 
and  less  divorce  than  upper-class  whites. 
They  have  reacted  against  the  reputation 
of  lower-class  Negroes  and  have  not  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  the  marital  laxness  of 
some  upper-class  whites.  This  has  been 
more  or  less  a  spontaneous  trend,  develop¬ 
ing  not  so  much  with  a  positive  model 
from  white  society,  but  more  with  the 
negative  stimulus  of  white  derisiveness. 
Whites  do  not  realize  that  one  of  the  most 
stable  types  of  urban  families  is  that  of  the 
Negro  upper  class.  .  . 

5 )  Color  Consciousness 

The  caste  condition  and  class  status 
strivings  among  Negroes  have  frequently 
been  intensified  by  the  fact  of  color  grada¬ 
tions  and  differences  among  them.  Along 
with  education  and  type  of  occupation, 
skin  color  has  played  a  part  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  class  standing.  To  have  a 
light  skin,  especially  among  women,  is  to 
possess  a  favored  position  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  middle-  and  upper-class  status. 

There  are  two  factors  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  Negro  value  system  based 
on  skin  color.  The  first  is  that  it  reflects 
the  value  system  of  the  dominant  society 
in  the  goodness  and  rightness  of  being 
white.  From  early  slave  days  the  Negro 
saw  preferential  treatment  given  to  slaves 
of  mixed  ancestry,  the  products  largely  of 
Negro  women  and  white  men.  For  three 
hundred  years  he  has  had  dinned  into  his 
ears,  and  demonstrated  through  experi¬ 
ence,  that  to  be  black  is  to  be  inferior.  His 
self-esteem  has  suffered  because  the  image 
he  has  of  himself  is  created  by  the  un¬ 
pleasant  behavior  of  others  toward  him.'® 
Having  nothing  of  his  own  to  idealize,  he 
has  tended  to  idealize  the  white  man  and 
his  institutions.  Light-skinned  Negroes  in 
this  imposed  value  system  of  color  con¬ 
sciousness,  appearing  closer  to  the  white 
ideal,  enjoy  advantages  both  within  the 

Myrdal,  op.  cit.,  p.  933. 
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caste  and  in  their  relations  with  whites, 
advantages  not  shared  by  their  darker 
brothers. 

The  second  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  sensitivity  to  skin  color  as  a  status 
factor  is  diminishing  in  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  growing 
race  consciousness  and  pride  among  Ne¬ 
groes.  As  Myrdal  puts  it,  “The  light¬ 
skinned  Negroes  have  to  pay  allegiance  to 
the  Negro  race.”  It  has  come  about  also 
because  the  lighter  Negroes  no  longer  hold 
a  monopoly  of  the  better  jobs  and  other 
status  symbols  in  the  Negro  community. 
The  ranks  of  middle-  and  upper-class  Ne¬ 
groes  are  being  constantly  swelled  by  dark- 
skinned  Negroes  who  have  achieved,  or 
are  good  potentials  for  achievement,  in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  the  arts. 
The  self-image  of  the  Negro  is  improving, 
and  to  be  black  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
without  hope. 

6)  Hostility 

Any  appraisal  of  the  Negro’s  cultural 
traits  and  personality  expressions  must  in¬ 
clude  the  suspicion  that  most  Negroes  have 
of  whites  and  the  feelings  of  hostility — 
most  often  suppressed — engendered  hy 
centuries  of  oppression.  The  motives  of 
white  people  are  constantly  being  ques¬ 
tioned.  This  suspicion — this  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  “enemy” — underlies  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  many  police  departments  that 
they  cannot  get  the  cooperation  of  even 
respectable  Negro  citizens  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  apprehend  Negro  criminals. 
Negroes  will  seldom  speak  frankly  to 
whites  about  other  Negroes  or  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  Negro  community,  for  fear 
that  what  they  say  may  be  used  punitively 
against  individual  Negroes  or  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Thus,  despite  his 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  white  man, 
even  in  the  South,  does  not  know  the 
Negro.  White  people  who  believe  that  they 
know  what  the  Negro  thinks  as  a  result 
of  contact  with  their  Negro  household 
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servants  are  laboring  under  a  colossal  (k 
lusion. 


Negro  Attitudes  Toward 
Social  Agencies 

Deviations  from  the  norms  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  white  middle-class  culture  take  plan 
largely  among  lower-class  Negroes.  Mid¬ 
dle-  and  upper-class  Negroes  confons 
rather  closely  to  the  values  of  the  white 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Any  difference 
tends  to  be  in  the  direction  of  more  rigid 
conformity  by  Negroes  than  by  whites  to 
the  established  mores  of  the  higher  socio¬ 
economic  groups.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  Negroes  from  these  latter 
classes  present  no  special  or  unique  cul¬ 
tural  problems  to  social  agencies  in  their 
use  of  agency  services.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  only  be  partly  correct.  Negroes 
share  with  whites  the  general  attitude  that 
social  agency  services  are  organized  char¬ 
ity,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  “char¬ 
ity,”  intended  primarily  for  the  depend¬ 
ent,  the  defective,  and  the  delinquent 
Since  independence,  self-help,  self-reliance, 
and  making  one’s  own  way  are  highly  r^ 
garded  values  in  the  society,  there  are  cul¬ 
tural  and  psychological  resistances  to  using 
a  service  which  has  traditionally  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
poverty-stricken  and  the  chronically  down- 
and-out.  The  use  of  agency  adoption  serv 
ices  that  draw  their  parent  clientele  largely 
from  the  middle  class  may  be  an  excep¬ 
tion,  but  not  an  altogether  clear  one.  The 
suspicion  exists  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  many  people  use  independent  sources 
for  adoption  is  to  avoid  any  association 
with  social  service  agencies.  The  public 
image  of  social  work  presents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  interpretive  problem  and  challenge. 
But  it  is  a  general  problem  of  community 
attitudes  and  beliefs  and  not  one  peculiar 
to  the  middle-  and  upper-class  Negro. 

On  the  other  hand,  Negroes  of  what¬ 
ever  class  who  use  or  try  to  use  social 
agency  services  are  likely  to  bring  with 
them  the  suspicions  bred  from  their  caste 
position  in  the  society  in  addition  to  what¬ 
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ever  class  feelings  they  may  have.  The 
agency  may  be  viewed  as  an  instrument  of 
white  domination  and  oppression.  The 
Negro  client  may  come  expecting  to  be 
"brushed  off’  and  his  problem  given  scant 
attention,  as  has  happened  to  him  in  other 
aspects  of  his  experience  with  white  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  attitudinal  possibilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro  client  heightens  the 
social  worker’s  responsibility  for  establish¬ 
ing  early  rapport.  In  the  study,  Adoption 
of  Minority  Group  Children,  Michael  Scha- 
piro  stresses  the  importance  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  intake  process  and  “of  providing 
intake  personnel  skilled  in  making  the 
applicant’s  first  contact  with  the  agency 
warm  and  welcoming  and  in  interpreting 
procedures  and  standards  in  language  and 
idiom  keyed  to  the  applicant’s  frame  of 
reference.” The  importance  of  early 
rapport  is  further  stressed  by  David  Fan- 
shel  in  a  study  of  Negro  adoptions  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  suggests  that  “inhibi¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  spontaneity  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  may  forestall  any  real  get¬ 
ting  together  between  agency  and  appli¬ 
cant.  .  .  .”  He  further  cautions  that  “no 
matter  how  crucial  an  administrative  re¬ 
quirement  may  appear,  if  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  natural  flow  of  feeling  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  contact  between  worker  and 
applicant,  it  tends  to  be  self-defeating.”^® 
While  these  studies  deal  specifically  with 
adoption  agencies,  practices,  and  proce¬ 
dures,  the  principle  expressed,  of  early  and 
meaningful  rapport  is  applicable  to  social 
agencies  in  any  setting  and  in  any  func¬ 
tional  field. 

There  may  well  be  a  problem  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  social  agency  and 
the  Negro  client  coming  from  a  lower- 
class  background.  The  available  evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  a  class  phenomenon 
rather  than  a  racial  one.  It  may  appear  to 
be  racial  because  so  many  Negro  clients 


Michael  Schapiro,  Adoption  of  Minority 
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of  social  agencies  are  from  a  low  socio¬ 
economic  group.  Social  work  is  a  highly 
verbalized  profession  and  the  social  worker 
tends,  as  Elizabeth  Meier  has  put  it,  “to 
regard  the  client’s  ability  to  discuss  feel¬ 
ings  as  an  indication  of  his  personality 
structure  and  his  capacity  to  form  rela¬ 
tionships.”  Inability  of  the  client  to  dis¬ 
cuss  feelings  may  lead  the  social  worker 
to  conclude  that  he  is  unwilling  to  talk 
about  his  problems,  thus  is  uncooperative 
and  does  not  really  want  help. 

Lack  of  facile  expression  by  the  client, 
therefore,  may  not  be  what  it  appears  on 
the  surface — uncooperativeness  or  hos¬ 
tility  passively  expressed.  It  may  be  simply 
ignorance  of  a  middle-class  vocabulary  as 
well  as  unawareness  of  middle-class  ex¬ 
pectations  concerning  the  use  of  words  as 
the  barometer  of  feeling.  The  social  work¬ 
er’s  responsibility  in  such  situations  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  to  help  the  client  achieve 
expression  in  ways  and  words  that  are 
familiar  to  him.  The  words  may  at  first  be 
unfamiliar  or  even  shocking  to  the  middle- 
class  worker,  but  with  time  and  patience 
the  meaning  will  come  through  clearly. 

Many  social  workers  have  complained 
that  Negroes  are  reluctant  to  use  social 
agency  services.  This  lack  of  use  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  the  suspicion  which  Ne¬ 
groes  have  of  whites  and  the  institutions 
controlled  and  operated  by  whites,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  may  also  be  due  to  ig¬ 
norance  of  community  resources.  One 
cannot  use  what  one  does  not  know  about. 
Still  a  third  reason,  generally  associated 
with  lower-class  people  of  whatever  race, 
is  the  feeling  of  resignation  toward  prob¬ 
lems  felt  to  be  insoluble.  To  overcome  this 
attitude,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  ignorance  of 
agency  resources,  social  agencies  need  to 
undertake  a  more  intensive  community 
relations  and  interpretive  program.  Ag¬ 
gressive  casework  needs  to  be  combined 
with  an  equally  aggressive  program  of 
interpretation  and  the  development  of 
sound  community  relationships.  If  Ne- 
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gross  are  to  be  encouraged  to  use  existing 
agency  facilities,  then  it  is  essential  that 
the  Negro  community  understand  agency 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs.  This 
point  is  emphasized  by  Michael  Schaprio 
in  the  San  Francisco  minority  adoption 
study.  He  states  that  “.  .  .  agencies  need 
to  strengthen  their  bonds  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  community  hy  obtaining  staff 
skilled  in  the  concepts,  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  sound  community  relations.”*" 
It  is  important,  of  course,  not  only  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  staff  but  to  use  it  skillfully  and 
imaginatively. 

However,  an  aggressive  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  interpretive  program  may  create 
a  dilemma  for  the  social  agency.  Agency 
resources  for  service  are  limited,  and  most 
agencies  are  already  working  up  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  budget  and  staff.  How 
would  they,  or  how  could  they,  give  ade¬ 
quate  service  to  the  new  clients  which  a 
community-oriented  program  of  interpre¬ 
tation  would  attract?  The  answer  to  this 
would,  of  necessity,  involve  many  consid¬ 
erations.  Priorities  among  needs  may  have 
to  be  established.  Family  and  child  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  may  have  to  decide  between 
an  intensive  casework  service  for  a  few 
people  and  a  less  intensive,  more  general¬ 
ized  counseling  service  for  many.  Perhaps 
the  public  social  services  may  have  to  take 
on  more  and  more  of  the  services  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  small  groups,  thus  enabling 
the  private  agencies  to  undertake  the  more 
aggressive  programs  of  social  action  lead¬ 
ing  to  massive  environmental  changes. 
There  are  many  other  possibilities.  The 
point  is  that  the  stimulated  demand  for 
services  by  groups  which,  for  whatever 
reason,  are  not  now  getting  them  will  pre¬ 
sent  both  opportunity  and  challenge  to 
social  work,  and  may  well  result  in  the 
reorganization  of  our  social  services  in 
directions  none  of  us  can  now  foresee. 

Working  With  Negro  Clients 

Because  the  Negro  family  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  essentially  matriarchal  in  struc- 

Schapiro,  op.  cit. 


ture,  social  workers  have  frequently  madt 
the  mistake,  in  dealing  with  Negro  fami¬ 
lies,  of  relating  exclusively  to  the  wife 
even  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  . 
husband  and  father  in  the  family  con¬ 
stellation.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  blindh 
following  a  generalization.  The  maternal 
family  among  Negroes,  while  still  preva¬ 
lent,  is  on  the  decline  and  the  paternal  and 
equalitarian  family  is  increasing  in  number 
as  more  and  more  Negroes  achieve  middl^ 
class  status  and  embrace  middle-class  val¬ 
ues.  To  ignore  the  husband  in  familj 
situations  is  not  only  dubious  casework 
but  serves  further  to  weaken  his  emerging 
power  status  in  his  own  household.  With¬ 
out  his  participation  it  is  doubtful  whether  j 
any  plan  for  his  family  will  succeed.  One 
of  the  major  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
adoption  study  was  that  “when  the  Negro 
husband  (or  couple  together)  initiated  con¬ 
tact  with  the  agency  a  significantly  higher 
rate  of  adoptions  was  completed  than 
when  contact  was  made  by  the  wife.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  involve  the  male  spouse  proved  to 
be  a  major  obstacle  for  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  couples.”**^ 

The  problem  of  skin  color  is  one  that 
especially  affects  adoption  agencies,  since 
many  of  them  operate  on  a  “matching 
concept”  with  respect  to  physical  charac¬ 
teristics.  While  the  significance  of  skin 
color  as  a  status  factor  in  the  Negro  com 
munity  is  declining,  it  still  retains  meaning 
for  many  individuals.  The  Pittsburgh  adop¬ 
tion  study*”  takes  the  view  that  “the  mean¬ 
ing  of  skin  color  as  a  factor  in  adoption  b 
a  complex,  rather  than  a  simple  phenom¬ 
enon  ...  the  problem  of  skin  color  has  to 
be  differentiated  for  various  kinds  of  indi¬ 
viduals  coming  to  the  agency.”  The  San 
Francisco  MARCH  study  reports  that 
“some  Negroes  have  stated  that  agencies 
are  overly  concerned  about  the  importance 
of  physical  similarities  between  children 
and  applicants.  Other  Negroes  have  ex¬ 
pressed  feeling  that  agencies  are  not  suffi¬ 
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ciently  concerned  about  appearances  and 
similarities  in  children  presented  for  the 
applicant’s  consideration.  Some  agencies 
have  found  many  Negro  applicants  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please  in  regard  to  a  child's  skin 
color  and  hair  texture.” 

Here  again,  as  in  dealing  with  other 
forms  of  culturally  determined  behavior 
and  personality  traits,  the  social  worker 
cannot  base  his  action  on  any  generality 
concerning  the  meaning  of  skin  color  to 
the  Negro  adoptive  applicant.  For  one 
thing,  the  generality  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Nor  can  he  rely  on  practices  in  other 
agencies,  for  there  are  conflicting  philoso- 
•phies,  concepts,  and  practices  among  the 
agencies  in  the  field.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
explored  thoroughly  and  frankly  with  each 
individual  applicant,  and  it  can  be  done 
successfully  only  if  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  worker  and  applicant  is  based  upon 
mutual  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  most 
essential  that  the  social  worker’s  own 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  on 
this  subject  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  his 
professional  responsibility  to  serve  most 
effectively  the  children  under  the  agency’s 
care. 

In  dealing  with  Negro  clients,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  social  worker  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  are,  above  all  else, 
Americans  who  know  no  other  culture. 
They  are  steeped  in  American  ideals;  they 
have  embraced  the  system  of  values  and 
the  status  symbols  of  the  prevailing  culture. 
In  a  broad  sense,  they  are  like  everybody 
else.  Differences  among  them  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  pronounced  than  differences 
between  them  and  other  groups.  Yet  in 
some  respects  they  are  not  like  everybody 
else.  Prejudice  and  discrimination,  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  lower  caste  status  they 
hold  in  the  society,  have  left  their  indelible 
marks:  certain  persecution-produced  traits 
which  Gordon  Allport  describes  as  traits 
due  to  victimization.^!  These  are  the  var- 
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Gordon  W.  Allport,  The  Nature  of 
Prejudice  (Boston:  The  Beacon  Press,  1954), 
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ious  ego  defenses  which  the  Negro  and 
other  persecuted  groups  have  developed  as 
shields  and  compensations  to  meet  the 
harshness  of  everyday  life. 

This  analysis,  as  Allport  himself  points 
out,  has  the  weakness  of  being  a  “dis¬ 
orderly  array  of  mechanisms.”  It  does  not 
describe  the  effect  of  these  traits  on  the 
individual  personality.  And  this,  as  we 
know,  is  significant,  since  no  two  person¬ 
alities  react  in  precisely  the  same  way  to 
the  stimuli  of  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Some  may  display  certain  extropuni- 
tive  traits,  others  intropunitiveness,  and 
still  others  combinations  of  both.  At  best, 
these  are  guideposts  for  the  social  worker 
and  others  who  work  with  Negroes  and 
other  persecuted  individuals  in  helping  re¬ 
lationships.  The  social  worker  should  not 
expect  that,  as  a  result  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  all  Negroes  are  neurotic 
or  emotionally  disturbed.  There  are  some 
Negroes,  who  as  Allport  puts  it,  “do  not 
regard  their  marginality  as  fatal  in  their 
pursuit  of  a  wholesome  and  enjoyable  life. 
Their  basic  values  are  human  and  uni¬ 
versal,  and  they  know  that  many  human 
beings  in  all  groups  are  fundamentally  in 
agreement  with  them  concerning  these 
values.”--  These  are  people  who,  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of  race,  have  developed 
mature  personalities  marked  by  courage 
and  dignity.  Their  ego  defense  lies  in  the 
security  of  their  knowledge  and  feeling 
that  nothing  that  is  done  to  them  can 
make  them  inferior,  and  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  search  for  human  decency. 

Importance  of  Civil  Rights 

In  conclusion,  social  workers  need  to 
realize  that  the  Negro  looks  upon  his 
struggle  for  civil  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunity  as  the  most  serious  and  urgent 
of  our  national  problems.  This  view  of  the 
import  and  immediacy  of  civil  rights  is 
particularly  strong  among  the  more  ar¬ 
ticulate,  sophisticated,  and  race-conscious 
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Negroes.  In  this  struggle  there  are  no 
neutrals.  The  social  work  profession  and 
social  agencies,  with  their  concern  for  the 
rights  of  people,  need  to  become  more 
actively  involved.  It  is  not  now  enough  to 
deplore  and  to  issue  position  statements, 
the  implementation  of  which  is  left  to 
divine  chance  or  a  nebulous  kind  of  wish 
fulfillment.  Social  work  has  traditionally 
been  concerned  with  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  man  lives — his  housing, 
his  job,  his  educational  opportunities,  his 
chances  for  living  a  dignified  and  con¬ 
structive  life.  The  problems  of  race — that 
is,  the  problems  of  the  present  caste  re¬ 
strictions  in  which  Negroes  live — confront 
social  workers  and  their  agencies  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  meaningful  social  action 
unprecedented  in  scope  since  the  far- 
reaching  initiated  by  the  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  charity  organization  society  leaders 
and  their  confreres  in  the  early  settlement 
movement.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  indicate  the  methodologies  of 


social  action  by  social  workers  and  aieo- 
cies  in  the  civil  rights  held.  One  may  suf- 
gest,  however,  that  the  philosophical  orin. 
tation  of  the  profession  and  the  technique 
and  skills  of  its  practitioners  are  consonant 
with  considerably  more  involvement  in 
civil  rights  issues  than  has  taken  plan. 

If  the  social  agencies  were  to  destn 
their  posture  of  benevolent  neutrality  in 
the  civil  rights  field  and  were  to  take  more 
forceful  action  on  some  of  the  civil  rights 
issues  such  as  housing,  employment,  and 
education — and,  further,  if  this  were  to 
become  known  in  the  Negro  community 
— the  utilization  of  agency  services  by  this 
group  might  tend  to  increase,  for  the  agen-i 
cies  would  then  be  regarded  as  interested; 
friends  and  protagonists  rather  than  as 
ambivalent  preservers  of  the  status  quo 
With  those  who  might  say  that  this  is 
merely  conjecture,  one  must  agree.  Bui 
the  advantages  to  the  agencies  and  to  the 
social  work  profession  would  be  great,  and 
all  they  stand  to  lose  is  their  timidity. 
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INVITATION  TO  REGISTER 
WITH  THE 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 


PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE  is  a  national  clearing  center  for  the  referral  of 
professional  and  administrative  personnel  to  positions  in  organizations  serving  blind 
children  and  adults — and  for  agencies  seeking  professional  staff  members. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL:  Register  with  the  Per- 
sonnel  Referral  Service  for  opportunities  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

AGENCIES:  List  your  professional  staff  vacancies  with  the  Personnel  Referral  Service 
and  receive  assistance  in  locating  interested  personnel. 
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PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 
A.MERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  I6TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  11,  NEW  YORK 
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Can  a  qualified  person  perform  ade¬ 
quately  as  an  OASDI  disability  claims 
adjudicator  without  sight? 

This  was  the  question  that  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  pondered  as 
it  saw  a  possible  job  opening  in  the  OASDI 
(Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability  In¬ 
surance)  section  and  knew  that  there  was 
available  a  highly  competent  blind  person. 

At  first  impression  the  average  person 
(perhaps  the  average  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor)  would  say,  “No,  certainly  not.  The 
job  requires  too  much  vision.  How  could 
a  blind  person  read  the  cases  and  refer 
back  to  them?  How  could  he  read  the 
standards  and  keep  up  with  new  proce¬ 
dures?  The  pressure  for  action  is  too  in¬ 
tense.  The  pace  is  too  fast.  A  blind  person 
*  would  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  at 
such  a  task.” 

These  reactions  are  honest  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  without  foundation.  In  fact,  in 
some  states  they  are  realistic  factors  which 
would  preclude  hiring  a  blind  person. 
These  reactions,  furthermore,  were  en¬ 
countered  immediately  when  the  prospect 
i  of  such  a  venture  was  first  discussed  in 
Colorado. 

j  But  upon  close  examination  of  the  job, 
f  certain  advantages  for  a  blind  person  ap- 
^  peared.  Further  research  indicated  that 
many  blind  persons  are  lawyers  and  may 
even  act  as  adjudicators  for  private  in- 
1  surance  companies. 

I  The  advantages  that  a  blind  person 
^  would  have  in  the  position  are: 

1)  Very  little  travel  is  involved  except 
about  the  office. 

2)  The  basic  requirements  of  the  job  are 
sound  thinking  and  good  judgment 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  knowledge  of  the  client's 
individual  circumstances. 

3)  Standards  and  procedures  are  fairly 
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constant  and  upon  being  learned  can 
be  applied  in  any  case. 

4)  The  use  of  a  secretary  and  dictating 
machine;  these  may  be  required  by 
anyone  who  does  this  work. 

5)  Production  and  accomplishment  can 
be  measured  objectively,  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  job 
efficiency  and  job  satisfaction. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  elements 
of  the  job,  the  prospective  adjudicator. 
Jack  Kleinman,  was  approached  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  reactions.  Mr.  Kleinman  had  an 
unusually  good  educational  and  experience 
background  for  disability  adjudication.  He 
had  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from 
Columbia  University,  receiving  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  psychology  and  an  M.A.  degree  in 
vocational  counseling,  and  had  experience 
as  a  counselor  and  placement  specialist 
in  two  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Kleinman  saw  the  challenges  that 
would  confront  him  in  undertaking  such 
a  pioneering  venture,  but  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  chance  to  do  what  he  could  was 
almost  uncontainable. 

He  agreed  quickly  with  a  plan  to  train 
him  as  a  rehabilitation  client  in  an  on-the- 
job  training  capacity.  He  was  to  obtain 
his  training  at  his  home  through  assign¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  evening  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  at  the  agency  office.  David  Conant. 
an  agency  adjudicator,  was  retained  to 
train  Mr.  Kleinman  and  to  work  with  him 
in  solving  the  physical  riddles  that  con¬ 
fronted  them.  Their  objective  was  simple: 
to  see  if  a  system  could  be  devised  to 
enable  a  person  to  perform  the  tasks  with¬ 
out  sight  and  to  decide  if  Mr.  Kleinman 
could  make  the  system  work. 

The  State  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind  under  Claude  C. 
Tynar  worked  closely  in  developing  a  re- 
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habilitation  plan  that  met  all  the  needs 
anticipated  by  the  venture. 

The  three-month  training  period  that 
followed  was  most  interesting.  Repeatedly, 
the  frowns  that  accompanied  the  chal¬ 
lenges  were  replaced  by  smiles  as  the  an¬ 
swers  were  developed.  At  the  end  of  the 
training  period,  Mr.  Kleinman,  with  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  OASDI  re¬ 
gional  office  staff,  who  had  been  following 
the  developments  closely,  was  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  position  by  his  trainer, 
and  was,  therefore,  employed  as  an  ad¬ 
judicator  on  the  staff.  His  supervisor,  Al¬ 
fred  Simpson,  welcomed  him  warmly  to 
the  job. 

That  was  seven  months  ago.  How  is  he 
doing  now?  The  weekly  production  report 
that  is  prepared  tells  the  story  graphically. 
Mr.  Kleinman  not  only  has  met  the  na¬ 
tional  expectations  for  production;  he  has 
far  surpassed  them.  His  cases  are  very 
well  prepared;  his  reasoning  is  sound;  his 
work  method  efficient.  His  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  such  that  his  associates  are  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  memory  and  at  his  ability 
to  locate  anything  quickly  and  efficiently. 

He  is  now  a  valued,  producing  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  obvious  question  at  this  point  prob¬ 
ably  revolves  around  how  he  physically 
does  the  work.  Mr.  Kleinman  explains  this 
as  follows; 

“One  of  the  first  essentials  was  to  find 
a  secretary.  I  am  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  a  fine,  pleasant,  and  efficient  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Frances  Kinney.  When  the  cases 
come  in  Mrs.  Kinney  dictates  them  onto  a 
disc.  After  each  document  is  read,  she 
makes  a  perforation  on  an  indicator  slip, 
so  that  I  can  tell  where  each  document  is 
on  the  disc. 

“I  then  read  the  case  and  make  another 
perforation  on  the  indicator  slip  at  the 
point  where  there  is  some  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  want  to  refer  to  when  I 
write  my  determination. 

“It  might  be  worthwhile  to  explain  at 
this  point  that  I  use  a  disc  recorder  which 
was  modified  especially  for  this  purpose 
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with  the  cooperation  of  the  Denver  offi« 
of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  1 
lected  this  unit  as  it  was  the  one  which  I 
felt  would  be  the  most  useful  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  A  photo  cell  unit  has  been  installed 
into  my  machine  which  picks  up  the 
perforations  which  I  have  made,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  get  at  the  pertinent  facts  ‘it 
the  flick  of  the  wrist.’ 

“After  reading  the  case,  1  dictate  my 
determination  on  a  tape  recorder  or  take  and  D 
any  other  action  which  may  be  necessary,  taken 
Other  action  which  may  be  taken  might  be  ^ 
to  consult  with  my  supervisor,  or  with  one  > 
of  the  medical  consultants,  or  to  obtain, 
additional  medical  evidence  or  see  the  1 
claimant.  i 

“If  a  case  is  sent  out  for  additional  in-' 
formation,  I  make  out  a  ‘tickler’  card  and  i 
am  able  to  check  up  on  the  progress  ofl 
outstanding  cases;  otherwise,  the  dictated! 
tape  is  turned  over  to  the  secretary  fori 
transcription.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
I  keep  a  braille  card  index  which  contains 
identifying  information  about  all  my  cases,  i 
This  enables  me  to  refer  to  a  case  and 
have  a  summary  of  it  immediately.  When^ 
cases  come  back  with  some  additional  in¬ 
formation,  the  secretary  just  adds  it  to  the'  Next 
information  already  recorded  on  the  disc.; 

“After  cases  are  transcribed  it  is  neces-! 
sary  for  me  to  sign  them,  for  which  I  have 
devised  a  plastic  template  which  has  a 
space  cut  out  for  my  signature.  I  have  ®''ce 
another  template  for  the  different  forms ,  held 
which  the  adjudicator  is  required  to  com- 
plete.  This  is  another  way  that  I  am  able  hon 
to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  position  as  Cour 
the  sighted  adjudicator  does. 
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“Last  but  not  least,  my  wife  participates ' 


by  dictating  the  manual  changes  for  me 


majo 


so  that  my  recorded  manual  is  always  up ' 


to  date.  She  does  this  at  home.  I  have  a 
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braille  index  of  the  recorded  manual  so  bon, 


that  I  am  able  to  refer  to  the  section  of  the 
manual  that  I  want  without  delay. 

“The  success  that  1  am  having  has 
thrilled  me  beyond  words;  however  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  Sion 
courage  of  Warren  Thompson,  our  di-|  ^ore 
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rector,  who  had  courage  enough  to  insist 
the  job  be  done  by  a  blind  person,  despite 
much  opposition.  Many  thanks  go  to  Al¬ 
fred  Simpson  who  lent  his  support,  and, 
of  course,  to  David  Conant,  who  was  my 
mentor  during  training  and  who  still  lends 
a  helping  hand.  I  can't  forget  Robert 
Hamilton,  my  immediate  supervisor,  who 
has  given  me  many  suggestions  and  help 
since  I  have  started.  Dr.  James  M.  Perkins 
and  Dr.  George  C.  Twombly,  Jr.,  have 
taken  time  to  explain  some  of  the  more 


involved  data.  In  fact,  after  I  started  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  become  part  of  the  ‘experi¬ 
ment,’  and  has  been  extremely  friendly 
and  helpful.  I  hope  they  realize  how  much 
I  appreciate  their  encouragement,  friend¬ 
ship  and  their  good  wishes.” 

In  summary,  the  experiment  has  paid 
off  well  in  Colorado.  It  might  not  work  in 
other  states  or  with  other  persons,  but  in 
Colorado  with  Mr.  Kleinman  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  success. 


Inter- American  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind 


Next  month  outstanding  leaders  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  will  assemble  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  from  all  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  will  serve  as  official 
delegates  to  the  Inter- American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  there  from  March  16  to  22  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  In 
the  deliberations  that  will  occur  between 
those  dates,  the  delegates  will  have  several 
major  purposes  in  mind:  to  familiarize  the 
representatives  of  all  countries  with  new 
techniques  for  the  education,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind, 
successfully  utilized  elsewhere;  to  study 
and  seek  solutions  to  problems  which  are 
common  to  the  region  in  all  areas  of  work 
with  the  blind;  and  to  promote  intra-re- 
gional  plans  of  mutual  assistance  to  in¬ 
sure  rapid  introduction  of  new  services  or 
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methods  where  required;  and  to  encourage 
the  future  progressive  improvement  of 
service  programs. 

The  organization  of  this  highly  important 
conference  results  from  a  broad  study  of 
existing  programs  and  attitudes  throughout 
Latin  America  conducted  by  AFOB  one 
year  ago.  This  study  revealed  that  notice¬ 
able  shortcomings  in  the  range  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  services,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  staff  members,  are  discernible  in  some 
countries.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  obvious 
desire  on  the  part  of  governments,  private 
agencies,  and  the  blind  themselves  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  appropriate  functions  in  de¬ 
veloping  more  programs  and  to  maintain 
them  to  greater  effectiveness.  Similarly, 
those  countries  in  which  successful  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  have  been  launched 
have  expressed  eager  willingness  to  share 
their  experiences  with  their  hemispheric 
neighbors. 
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The  interest  that  this  conference  has 
aroused  throughout  the  region  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  already  before  the 
year-end  twenty  countries  have  indicated 
their  intention  of  participating  through 
the  nomination  of  official  delegations.  They 
are:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Trinidad,  Uru¬ 
guay,  United  States,  Venezuela  and  Spain. 
The  latter  country,  although  not  a  member 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  group,  will 
participate  primarily  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  which  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  evolve  a  uniform  Grade  II  sys¬ 
tem  for  Spanish  braille. 

Following  discussions  with  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  AAWB  and  AAIB  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  two  respected  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  selected  to  represent 
the  U.  S.  at  the  Guatemala  gathering.  They 
are:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Deleware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  Max  Woolly,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  from  this  country  will  attend 
as  observers.  The  significance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  has  been  duly  noted  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  international  organizations  at  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  non-govemmental  levels. 
Among  those  who  will  name  official  par¬ 
ticipants  are:  UN,  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  International  Labor  Organization, 
Pan-American  Health  Organization  and 
International  Society  for  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled. 

The  work  of  the  conference  will  be 
guided  by  a  steering  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  sponsoring  agen¬ 
cies  and  leaders  drawn  from  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Eric  T. 
Boulter  (AFOB),  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
John  E.  Jarvis,  (WCWB),  Mrs.  Elisa  M. 


de  Stahl,  Guatemala,  Mrs.  Dorina 
Gouvea  Nowill,  Brazil,  Alberto  Santandnj 
Fernandez,  Bolivia,  Hector  Cadavid  Al¬ 
varez,  Colombia.  In  advance  of  the  con 
ference,  this  steering  committee  will  pre 
pare  working  documents  in  draft  resolJ 
tion  form  covering  each  of  the  seven  majofj 
topics  to  be  discussed.  These  document' 
will  be  circulated  in  advance  and  briefhl 
explained  at  the  outset  of  each  session 
Thereafter,  all  working  time  will  be  utilized| 
for  floor  discussion  and  debate.  Thi'l 
method  will,  it  is  anticipated,  provide  majhf 
mum  opportunity  for  full  participation 
the  conference  by  all  delegates. 

The  conference  sponsors  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
and  the  Comite  Nacional  Pro  Ciegos  y 
Sordomudos  for  assuming  the  arduous  re 
sponsibility  of  hosting  the  gathering.  Tht! 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  conferencej 
room  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  will 
be  conducted  in  Spanish  and  English  withi 
simultaneous  interpretation.  All  sessions 
will  be  tape-recorded  to  simplify  the  publl] 
cation  of  the  official  proceedings.  Com 
mittee  rooms,  conference  offices,  and  cleri¬ 
cal  services  will  be  available  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  conference  and  provide  for' 
the  comfort  of  delegates  and  other  partichl 
pants.  An  interesting  program  of  profes-l 
sional  visits,  tours  and  other  social  eventsj 
has  been  organized. 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of| 
the  Blind  expressed  its  deep  interest  in 
Western  Hemisphere  activities  three  years 
ago  by  creating  a  standing  committee  on 
Pan-American  affairs.  This  committee  will 
meet  in  Guatemala  City  under  the  chair-| 
manship  of  Alberto  Santander  Fernandez. 
Bolivia,  on  March  15  and  again  on  March 
23  and  24.  The  post-conference  meeting 
will  determine  the  role  to  be  discharged  by 
that  committee  in  achieving  steady  and 
effective  implementation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  major  conference.  Those  decisions 
will  be  duly  reported  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
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Optical  Aids  Service 
and  Its  Implications  for  Education 

JAMES  W.  MANN 


I  WANT  TO  REVIEW  VERY  BRIEFLY  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  philosophy  of  the  optical  aids 
service  that  we  provide  in  Tennessee; 
describe  the  most  common  types  of  optical 
aids  that  we  use,  and  summarize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  clinic's  activities  since  its 
beginning  in  September  1959. 

The  optical  aids  clinic  was  established 
to  render  a  much  more  thorough  opto- 
metric  service  to  the  visually  handicapped 
than  they  have  heretofore  received.  The 
program  is  centered  around  prescribing 
and  fitting  the  latest  high-powered  mag¬ 
nifying  lenses  and  other  aids,  which  have 
become  available  in  recent  years  to  im¬ 
prove  the  visual  acuity  of  persons  with 
very  low  vision.  This  service  augments  or 
adds  to  rather  than  replaces  existing  eye 
services — that  is,  optical  aids  begin  where 
conventional  glasses  end. 

As  you  know,  most  persons  who  are 
classified  as  legally  blind  are  not  totally 
blind,  but  have  some  residual  vision. 
Throughout  history,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
‘  blind"  persons  have  some  vision  has  been 
almost  completely  ignored,  and  these  per¬ 
sons  have  been  encouraged  to  function  as 
if  they  were  without  any  vision  whatso¬ 
ever. 

At  the  present  time,  the  practice  of  re¬ 
habilitating  and  educating  persons  with 
some  vision  as  though  they  were  totally 

Mr.  ^^ann  is  psychological  counselor  in 
the  Tennessee  Services  for  the  Blind.  This 
paper  was  presented  at  the  September  I960 
convention  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  in  Knoxville. 


blind  is  very  reluctantly  giving  way  to  the 
recognition  that  the  maximum  use  of  re¬ 
sidual  vision,  whether  for  a  student  or  any 
other  visually  handicapped  individual,  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  development.  The  optical  aids 
program  encourages  and  teaches  the  client 
with  subnormal  vision  to  make  the  fullest 
attempts  to  utilize  residual  vision  with  the 
assistance  of  optical  aids,  whenever  it  can 
be  done.  There  is  an  effort  made  to  teach 
and  show  our  clients  what  they  can  see, 
not  what  they  can’t  see. 

The  two  types  of  aids  which  we  most 
commonly  use  are  the  microscopic  lens 
and  the  telescopic  lens.  The  latter  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  viewing  distant  ob¬ 
jects.  There  are  some  drawbacks  in  using 
this  type  of  lens.  Although  improving  vis¬ 
ual  acuity  for  distance,  it  does  narrow  the 
field  of  vision  considerably  and  the  field 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the 
clearer  image.  Telescopic  lenses  are  being 
used  to  good  advantage  for  such  activities 
as  viewing  the  blackboard  or  watching 
television.  The  microscopic  lens  is  used 
for  viewing  near  objects.  Most  of  our 
optical  aids  clients  have  learned  to  func¬ 
tion  quite  well  using  this  kind  of  device, 
and  it  has  enabled  many  persons  to  read 
normal  size  print,  while,  prior  to  our 
service  they  may  have  been  able  to  see 
only  the  large  headlines  in  a  newspaper. 

There  is  another  type  of  lens  that  is 
now  in  the  experimental  stage  which  shows 
promise,  and  hopefully,  will  take  a  most 
important  place  in  the  ever-increasing  ar¬ 
ray  of  optical  aids.  I  am  referring  to  the 
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telecon — a  combination  of  contact  lens 
and  conventional  glasses  which  provides 
a  telescopic  arrangement.  With  certain 
individuals,  it  has  been  found  that  these 
lenses  can  be  worn  continuously  and  may 
be  the  answer  to  the  search  for  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  telescopic  lens  that  can  be  worn 
throughout  the  day. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Optical  Aids 
Clinic  in  September  1959,  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  over  100  persons.  1  do  not  have  the 
time  to  report  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
findings,  but  will  summarize  by  saying  that 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  persons  (all  legally 
blind)  who  have  gone  through  our  optical 
aids  clinic  were  given  an  increase  in  visual 
acuity.  For  many,  it  was  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  view  television,  to  travel 
alone  more  easily  and  to  read  their  own 
mail.  This  may  not  be  considered  by  some 
as  representing  a  substantial  increase,  but 
for  the  person  who  has  so  very  little  vision, 
the  improvement  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  many  of 
the  experiences  with  this  service;  however, 
I  will  mention  only  two  typical  cases  of 
improvement  with  optical  aids.  Both  of 
these  clients  graduated  from  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1959.  One  is  a 
college  student;  the  other  a  vending  stand 
operator.  Both  read  braille  for  twelve 
years  at  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  were 
fitted  with  optical  aids  only  a  few  months 
after  graduating.  Each  could  see  only  very 
large  print  prior  to  the  optical  aids  service, 
but  both  could  see  small  print  with  the 
use  of  microscopic  lenses.  At  the  time  of 
the  examination,  the  client  that  is  now 
attending  college  had  never  learned  the 
inkprint  alphabet  and  knew  nothing  but 
braille.  Both  of  these  clients  are  now  read¬ 
ing  inkprint  and  do  not  and  will  never  use 
braille  again. 

Is  it  not  an  absurd  waste  of  manpower 
and  time  to  continue  to  teach  braille  to 
those  who,  we  now  recognize,  could  have 
read  inkprint  with  proper  optical  aids? 

This  brings  us  to  the  project  concerned 
with  the  optical  aids  service  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and  its  impli¬ 


cations  for  students  with  residual  visioil 
It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  students 
at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  who 
have  vision  might  profit  from  optical  akk 
A  project  was  organized  under  the  «)■ 
sponsorship  of  local  Lions  Clubs  and  or' 
ganizations  of  the  blind  for  the  purpose  oil 
providing  an  optical  aids  examination  foil 
each  student  who  may  profit  from  its  serv¬ 
ices.  To  date,  more  than  forty  students 
have  been  examined  at  the  clinic  undo 
this  program.  It  was  discovered  that  most 
of  the  students  who  were  examined  coiddi 
obtain  a  useful  increase  in  vision  and' 
could  be  reading  small  print  instead  of| 
braille.  More  specifically,  there  were  four¬ 
teen  students  in  last  year’s  10th  grade  at| 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Only 
two  of  these  fourteen  students  were  totally] 
blind,  the  rest,  that  is  86  per  cent,  had 
5  200  or  better  vision.  All  of  these  twelvtj 
students  in  the  10th  grade  were  examinedl 
at  the  optical  aids  clinic  and  every  onef 
could  read  small  print  with  the  use  of 
certain  aids.  This  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  results  that  may  be  expected;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  optical  aids  can  providel 
tremendously  valuable  assistance  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  low  vision. 

I  might  add  that  from  the  beginning  of| 
time  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  a 
wholesale  neglect  of  visual  restoration  for 
those  with  limited  sight  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  evident  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  is  true. 

First,  there  was  a  widespread  belief, 
now  happily  disproved,  that  use  of  the 
eyes  would  be  harmful  to  the  remaining 
vision,  so  students  were  actually  discour¬ 
aged  from  using  what  vision  they  had. 

Second,  many  of  the  more  useful  optical 
aids  have  a  comparatively  recent  history. 
For  instance,  it  was  not  until  1953  that 
the  Feinbloom  microscopic  lens  was  re¬ 
leased,  providing  a  cosmetically  acceptable 
lens  with  a  rather  broad  field  of  vision. 
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A  third  reason  has  to  do  with  the  defini-| 
tion  of  blindness.  This  definition  includes 
a  majority  of  blind  persons  who  have 
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some  vision.  In  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  these  blind  persons  with 
vision  were  treated  as  though  they  were 
totally  blind.  Education  was  by  means  of 
touch;  preparation  was  for  occupations 
requiring  no  sight. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons  for 
the  neglect  of  persons  with  low  vision,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  agency  for  the  blind  has 
given  serious  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  vision  of  its  clients  through 
optical  aids.  And  as  far  as  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  concerned,  there  appears  to 
have  been  almost  no  action  in  utilizing  the 
valuable  assistance  of  optical  aids. 

In  summary,  we  now  have  optical  aids 
evaluations  on  forty  students  and  we  know 
that  this  group  can  see  normal  size  print 
with  these  optical  aids.  The  group  con¬ 
sists  of  about  four  grades;  we  expect  to 
find  the  same  results  in  the  other  eight. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  condition  necessary  for  success¬ 


fully  completing  this  project  is  that  it  must 
be  a  cooperative  endeavor,  actively  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  optical  aids  staff,  but 
probably  more  important,  the  faculty  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  project  will  lie  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  follow-up  program  carried  on  at 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  An 
adequate  training  program  at  the  school 
will  be  a  very  time-consuming  process  with¬ 
out  which  the  optical  aids  themselves  may 
be  of  doubtful  value.  Aids  are  only  as  val¬ 
uable  as  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  this  optical 
aids  program.  The  majority  of  the  students 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  could  read 
normal  size  print.  Used  in  all  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  such  a  program  could 
create  the  most  important  revolution  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  since  the  invention 
of  braille.  Whether  it  will  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen! 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100^  BLIND  LABOR 

Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Quality  White  Canes 

Straight  Shaft — $12.00  per  doz. 

Curved  Handle 

Tapered  —  $15.00  per  doz. 

Refrigerator  White 

Shipping  charges  prepaid 

8''  Flame  Red  Tip 

on  orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 

Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 7-8  lbs. 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 

We  Invife  Your  Orders 

18  to  20  Inch  Taper 

Bedford  Branch 

or  Straight  Shaft 

PENNA.ASS’NF0RTHE  BLIND 

Made  of  Ash 

Bedford,  Penna. 

Light  of  Weight 
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Editorially  Speaking 


How  WE  AS  A  NATION  Care  for  our  handi¬ 
capped  citizens  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  political  philosophy  and  social  prac¬ 
tice.  We  profess  in  many  of  the  written 
documents  which  guide  our  destiny  as  a 
nation,  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  is 
one  of  our  basic  concerns.  The  measures 
we  take  to  ease  the  lot  of  that  segment  of 
our  population  which  needs  special  care, 
makes  it  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  a  watch¬ 
ful  world  how  effectively  we  match  our 
idealism  with  actual  practice. 

Reflecting  many  expressions  of  national 
concern  over  the  needs  of  handicapped 
people,  who  constitute  one-tenth  of  our 
country’s  population,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  last  year 
set  up  a  special  study  group.  Its  aim:  to 
determine  the  unmet  needs  of  this  group 
of  citizens,  for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
basis.  Its  life-span:  the  second  session  of 
the  86th  Congress.  A  report  representing 
the  study  group’s  findings  is  now  under¬ 
way.  We,  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  are  naturally  very  concerned  with 
this  report.  We  hope  it  will  help  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  ideals,  practices  and 
unmet  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 
We  hope  it  will  look  at  the  problems  stud¬ 
ied  as  broadly  as  possible. 

First,  the  problems  and  potentialities  of 
our  handicapped  citizens  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  viewed  against  developments  that 
affect  all  our  citizens.  In  the  last  fifty  years 
(less  than  the  life  expectancy  of  the  aver- 
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age  American)  we  have  seen  profound  pliers 
changes  in  our  lives:  two  world  wars  and  your  br 
some  peripheral  wars,  ever  increasing  Ion-  whether 
gevity  among  our  rapidly  expanding  popu-  this  in  i 
lation,  a  major  economic  depression  and  edition, 
several  minor  recessions,  universal  mili-  cise.  It  i 
tary  training,  startling  advances  in  medi-  the  usei 
cal  research  like  antibiotics  and  the  Salk  is,  if  tli 
vaccine,  increased  support  for  education,  to  pres( 
the  institution  of  national  programs  of  so-  Befoi 
cial  security,  progress  in  rehabilitation  of  howeve 
the  handicapped,  and  many  more.  All  of  tent  of 
our  lives  have  been  profoundly  changed  imental 
as  a  result:  our  health,  the  development  Prelimi 
of  our  personal  and  national  potential!-  ciently 
ties  to  meet  new  demands,  imposed  upon  writer 
us  by  an  everchanging  world.  ough  ' 

Against  this  backdrop  of  challenge  and  ntaher 
change,  the  needs  of  handicapped  citizens  profesi 
have  to  be  assessed.  Any  report  at  this  the  ho 
time  will,  within  its  limitations,  offer  a  to  it  a 
first  attempt  at  that  assessment.  Its  recom-  brain 
mendations  should  be  subject  to  the  clear  son— i 
caution  that  until  a  medical-psycho-social  i  It  a 
depth  evaluation  of  the  problems  of  the  vidual 
handicapped  is  undertaken,  all  other  stud-  tively 
ies  cannot  be  but  relatively  superficial  larea  ( 


guides  to  social  and  legislative  action.  lin^pi 
Meanwhile,  we  have  no  alternative.  We  land  i 
must  try  every  available  means  to  deter-  more, 
mine  how  effectively  our  nation  is  meeting  sociol 
the  needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens,  optor 
The  Congressional  study  should  be  the  not  e 
first  of  several  subsequent  studies  in  depth  ment 
to  determine  those  needs.  It  is  a  very  argu( 
necessary  first  step. 

—M.D.G.  resea 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 

i 

I 

TEST  YOUR  BRAILLE-BRAIN  “put  your  money  on  the  man  and  not  on 

If  the  Reader’s  Digest  can  interest  peo-  the  track.”  In  this  case,  this  new  and  basic 

pie  in  its  word-power  tests  and  numerous  contribution  to  our  field  is  a  perfect  exam- 

other  devices  for  self-analysis,  why  can’t  pie  of  unplanned,  ill-considered,  poorly- 

the  New  Outlook?  Hindsight  this  month  structured,  vaguely  designed  and  loosely 

)und  offers  for  your  consideration  a  test  for  conducted  research — the  kind  that  is  do- 

and  your  braille-brain — one  designed  so  that  ing  so  much  these  days  to  shed  unexpected 

Ion-  whether  one  who  knows  braille  is  reading  light  on  the  ills  of  mankind — maybe, 

opu-  this  in  the  braille  edition  or  the  inkprint  To  be  a  bit  more  specific,  the  idea  for 
and  edition,  he  still  can  enjoy  the  mental  exer-  this  test  was  the  result  of  the  affection 

mili-  cise.  It  may  be  a  bit  more  complicated  for  toward  me  of  one  of  my  two  sisters.  She 

ledi-  the  user  of  the  talking  book  edition — that  has  been  my  sister  all  of  my  life,  but  not 

Salk  is,  if  the  studio  reader  will  even  attempt  all  of  hers.  She  was  bom  first.  A  few 

tion,  to  present  the  material  audibly.  weeks  ago  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 

f  so-  Before  going  on  with  the  sample  test,  learn  to  write  braille — after  procrastinat- 
n  of  however,  I  think  it  best  to  reveal  the  ex-  ing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  my 
II  of  tent  of  the  research  and  painstaking  exper-  blindness.  At  her  request,  impressed  with 

nged  imentation  that  went  into  its  development,  her  obvious  determination  to  get  at  this 

nent  Preliminary  studies  have  not  been  suffi-  task,  I  sent  her  a  braille  slate  and  stylus, 

tiali-  ciently  extensive  to  permit  a  scholarly  some  paper  and  a  manual  of  instruction, 

ipon  writer  like  the  present  one  to  claim  thor-  Amazingly,  within  a  month  came  an 
ough  validation  of  this  new  test.  As  a  envelope  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  (that’s 

and  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  pointed  out  in  a  where  she  lives,  of  course)  with  a  nice 

zens  professional  journal  of  this  type  and  to  long  braille  letter.  Try  as  I  might,  not  one 

this  the  host  of  learned  professionals  who  look  dot  made  sense.  I  turned  the  page  in  every 

er  a  to  it  as  authoritative,  that  the  new  braille-  possible  direction — even  held  it  still  and 

:om-  brain  test  has  been  tried  on  only  one  per-  turned  myself  in  every  possible  direction, 

dear  son— me.  It  helped  not  at  all.  By  the  time  several 

xial  It  also  must  be  reported  that  the  indi-  hours  of  frustration  had  been  consumed, 
the  vidual  who  designed  the  test  has  had  rela-  I,  being  the  clever  fellow  that  I  am,  de- 
;tud-  lively  little  training  or  experience  in  the  termined  that  she  had  goofed  somewhere, 
icial  .area  of  intelligence  testing — and  is  equally  I  then  put  my  mind  to  a  series  of  logical 
inexperienced  in  the  fields  of  education  analyses  of  hers.  I  knew  with  some  cer- 

Weland  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Further-  tainty  that  the  braille  she  had  attempted 

eter-  more,  the  designer  is  not  a  psychologist,  would  be  spelled  out  in  Grade  One  and 

:ting  sociologist,  psychiatrist,  psychometrist  or  there  should  be  no  contractions.  However, 

:ens,  optometrist.  In  addition,  the  designer  did  the  page  I  was  examining  seemed  to  be 

the  not  even  intend  to  design  the  test.  The  ele-  nothing  but  contractions.  I  further  rea- 

epth  *ment  of  accidental  discovery  long  has  been  soned  that  she,  judging  from  her  usual 

very  argued  to  be  one  of  the  profoundly  pro-  temperament  and  mental  habits  in  other 

ductive  factors  in  certain  approaches  to  tasks,  would  be  at  least  consistent  in  the 

).C.  research.  There  is  an  oft-quoted  policy  of  mistakes  she  was  making.  Suddenly,  I  dis- 
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covered  the  key.  While  she  had  written 
the  letters  in  proper  right-to-left  sequence, 
and  their  raised  reflection  on  the  reverse 
side  thus  progressed  properly  from  left  to 
right,  she  had  forgotten  to  form  the  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  in  reverse. 

Then  came  the  actual  task  of  mental 
transportation.  So  that  you  will  get  the 
idea,  I  am  going  to  present  here  a  short 
message  using  her  technique.  The  ink- 
print  or  the  braille  which  you  will  be  read¬ 
ing  will  look  like  the  letters  on  the  page  as 
I  first  attempted  to  read  it. 

Out  of  all  this,  then,  comes  this  new 
test  of  your  braille-brain.  The  New  Out¬ 
look  suggests  that  the  following  test  can 
be  unscrambled  by  you  in  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  your  intelligence.  If  you  do  not 


know  anything  about  braille,  of  couri^L^  playi 
the  results  for  you  may  be  somewhat  usjLment 
fortunate.  'Ihisvarij 

The  rules  permit  only  one  hint:  braiS^Q^j  ©f  i 
contractions  are  used.  jrelationsl 

Scoring:  One  hour,  excellent;  one  or 

half  hours,  good;  two  hours,  average.  |\,eennia( 

Fiaw  Wiafiw,  {'■' 

findings 

Ing-wh-i  ou-j-e-wh  ou-i-wh-ou  ou-o^j^grvice  i 
f-e-wh-c-ow-numeralsign-i-w  and-ow-ing-yl  to 
wh-k-e-1-1  e-ed  w-i-a-f-e-ed-g  b-w-a-e-l-l-jl  lo^-v 
E-d  and-ow-ing  a-w-i  w-i-a-f-e-ed-g  b  w-aj 
e-l-l-i,  and-ow-ing  sh-e-g-j-ou  ou-w  ar^jn£  sn 
wh-ou-a-ed-f-e-ed-g  ow-ed  and-ow-ing-sj  jfj^n  a 
j-i-a-f.  Th-l-i-a-wh-i  f-ow  ed-ow-ou  r-w-e^  jgjygjj  ^ 
ou-i  ou-ow  ing-wh  e-ed  ou-j-e-wh  r-a-andl  gii^j  ai 
J-a-th-th-and  ed-i-r  and-i-a-w.  ' 
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Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“The  Relationship  Between  Five  Selected 
Personality  Characteristics  on  Rejection 
of  Optical  Aids  in  a  Low  Vision  Popula¬ 
tion;  A  Study,  July  1957  to  May  1958,” 
by  Herbert  J.  Freudenberger  and  Irving 
Robbins.  New  York.  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  1959. 
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agencies  as  the  Industrial  Home  for  thel 
Blind  and  the  New  York  Association  fot. 


the  Blind  tend  to  confirm  the  impressionjgpgfatj 


Low-vision  clinics  have  a  relatively 
brief  history  in  service  to  blind  persons. 
Yet,  the  values  of  optical  aids  have  be¬ 
come  so  firmly  established  that  agencies 
all  over  the  country  have  established  cen¬ 
ters  through  which  partially  seeing  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  tested  and  fitted  for  lenses 
and  aids  which  enhance  vision.  In  fact, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
given  special  encouragement  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  number  of  such  programs 
through  financial  grants.  Future  historians 
of  our  field  taking  a  long  look  back  at  the 
1950's  and  1960’s  may  designate  this 
period  as  the  one  in  which  giant  steps  for¬ 
ward  were  taken  to  maximize  residual 
vision  through  optical  aids. 

Follow-up  studies  conducted  by  such 


that  optical  aids  are  effective  for  manyl 
partially  seeing  persons.  These  studies  in-] 
dicate  that  a  significant  proportion  of  low 
vision  clients  can  be  assisted  to  achieve- 
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greater  visual  efficiency  both  in  the  clinicj(|,g 


and  in  daily  living.  A  recent  study  by 
Hoover,  surveying  the  work  of  several  low- 
vision  clinics,  points  up  the  similarities! 


and  differences  among  the  leading  optica'j 
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aids  programs.  The  common  factor,  how-' 
ever,  is  that  all  these  clinics  seem  to  be| 
helpful  to  a  major  portion  of  their  clien¬ 
teles. 

These  studies  have  tended  to  suggestj 
the  types  of  eye  conditions  which  are  most!  jy  ^ 
susceptible  to  correction  by  low-visior,j  ^ 
aids.  Yet,  in  each  case,  the  social  and  psy-|  2)  \ 
chological  factors  which  contribute  to  ul-f  (j 
timate  success  or  failure  in  the  fitting  of  ly  y» 
these  lenses  have  been  investigated  only|4y  j 
superficially.  Despite  a  recognition  of  the^  j 
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part  played  by  personality  dynamics  in  ad¬ 
justment  to  optical  aids,  scientific  data  on 
this  variable  have  been  slow  in  emerging. 
One  of  the  first  attempts  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  personality  and  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  low-vision  fittings  has 
been  made  by  Freudenberger  and  Robbins 
in  the  study  under  review.  Perhaps  their 
findings  can  be  translated  into  practical 
service  terms,  enabling  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  failures 
in  low-vision  clinics. 
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v-aiK^THE  STUDY.  A  total  of  sixty  cases  was 
drawn  at  random  from  the  first  500  cases 
served  by  both  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Thirty  cases  originated  in  each 
agency — fifteen  acceptors  (successfully 
fitted  with  optical  aids)  and  fifteen  re¬ 
jectors  (not  successfully  fitted  with  optical 
aids).  An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the 
population  samples  on  the  basis  of  age, 
marital  status,  school  grade  completed,  oc¬ 
cupational  status,  age  at  the  onset  of  low 
vision,  and  eye  condition.  Each  of  the  sixty 
clients  was  interviewed  by  a  psychologist. 
Each  received  a  $10  honorarium  for  co¬ 
loperating  with  the  study.  The  interviews 
were  structured  by  “a  Thematic  Projection 
test,  a  questionnaire,  and  a  sentence  com¬ 
pletion  test.” 

On  the  basis  of  the  interview  protocols, 
the  subjects  were  rated  on  a  five  point 
scale  on  the  following  personality  varia¬ 
bles:  amicable — hostile,  pessimism — opti¬ 
mism,  inactive — active,  submissive — dom¬ 
inant,  and  ego  rejection — ego  acceptance. 
To  help  the  reader  to  share  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  two  investigators,  it  seems 
advisable  to  illustrate  two  of  the  five  scales: 
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Scale  C:  Inactive — Active 

1)  Very  inactive — Complete  acceptance 
of  a  situation. 

2)  Minimally  inactive — Somewhat  more 
detailed  involvement  with  life. 

3)  Neutral — A  lack  of  criticality. 

4)  Minimally  active — Greater  individual¬ 
ity  and  elaboration. 


5)  Very  active — Active  mastery  of  situa¬ 
tions,  even  if  complex.  To  do  without 
hesitation. 

Scale  E:  Ego  Rejection — Ego  Acceptance 

1)  Very  rejecting — Extreme  self-dispar¬ 
agement. 

2)  Minimally  rejecting — An  individual 
who  finds  limited  situations  of  self- 
worth. 

3)  Neutral — Ambi-equal  regarding  rejec¬ 
tion  and  acceptance. 

4)  Minimally  accepting — A  need  to  con¬ 
sider  oneself  worthy  in  some  life  prob¬ 
lems  and  relations. 

5)  Very  accepting — A  person  who  ac¬ 
cepts  himself  completely  and  functions 
accordingly. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  ratings, 
each  subject  was  classified  as  having  Per¬ 
sonality  Pattern  A  (amicable,  optimistic, 
active,  ego-accepting,  and  not  submissive 
nor  dominant)  or  Personality  Pattern  B 
(hostile,  pessimistic  or  overly  optimistic, 
inactive,  submissive  or  dominant,  and  ego 
rejecting).  The  differences  in  the  ratings 
ot  the  two  psychologists  were  not  statisti¬ 
cally  significant. 

THE  FINDINGS,  The  major  findings 
were: 

1)  “A  patient  who  is  amicable,  opti¬ 
mistic,  active,  neither  submissive  nor  dom¬ 
inant  and  ego  accepting  will  tend  to  ac¬ 
cept  optical  aids.  A  patient  who  is  hostile, 
pessimistic  (or  overly  optimistic)  inactive, 
submissive  or  dominant,  and  ego  rejecting 
will  reject  optical  aids.” 

2)  Although  the  two  total  personality 
patterns — A  and  B — tended  to  differenti¬ 
ate  acceptors  and  rejectors,  only  one  of 
the  five  rating  scales  did  so.  “Only  the 
ego-acceptance  and  ego-rejection  scale  re¬ 
vealed  a  statistically  significant  relation¬ 
ship  with  acceptance  or  rejection  of  opti¬ 
cal  aids.  In  other  words,  patients  who 
tended  to  accept  themselves  were  more 
likely  to  accept  optical  aids  than  those 
who  rejected  themselves.” 
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3)  Rejectors  tended  to  be  hostile,  ag¬ 
gressive,  involved  with  getting  even,  and 
resentful  of  others.  “They  did  not  accept 
their  visual  handicap,  sometimes  denied 
the  severity  of  its  existence,  thought  little 
of  themselves  as  persons  and  were  quite 
self-deprecating  .  .  .  [They  were]  negative 
in  their  orientation  to  life,  unrealistic, 
often  selfish  and  quite  self-involved.” 

The  authors  suggest  the  need  for  further 
study  using  agency  interviews  to  test  out 
the  predictive  value  of  the  indicators.  They 
believe  that  further  work  in  this  area 
should  include  the  use  of  these  findings 
in  the  individual  and  group  counseling  of 
optical  aids  clients. 


ble  of  being  studied.  Furthermore,  the 
study  suggests  that  personality  characto-1 
istics  which  impede  adjustment  to  many 
life  situations  also  impede  functioning  jg 
the  vision  rehabilitation  area.  Perhapij  ^ 
most  important  of  all,  the  study  implialself  blin< 
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IMPLICATIONS.  A  number  of  method¬ 
ological  problems  limit  the  applicability  of 
this  study  to  other  situations.  Among  these 
are  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  rating 
scales,  the  psychological  meaningfulness  of 
the  personality  variables  used,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  personality  variables 
and  the  dichotomy  of  the  two  personality 
types  used,  the  problems  inherent  in  using 
a  bipolar  personality  distribution,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  authors,  the  difficulties  in 
characterizing  clients  as  acceptors  or  re¬ 
jectors.  However,  even  within  these  limi¬ 
tations,  the  Freudenberger  and  Robbins 
study  has  value  for  us. 

It  provides  a  general  indication  that 
personality  variables  may  be  related  to  the 
process  of  accepting  or  rejecting  optical 
aids  and  that  these  relationships  are  capa- 


that  a  day-to-day  optical  aids  service  to 
visually  handicapped  persons  cannot  func¬ 
tion  in  isolation  from  the  social-psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  a  person’s  life.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  fitting  of  optical  aids 
is  approached  by  many  clients  with  strong 
feelings,  many  of  which  are  related  to 
such  profound  personality  variables 
self-acceptance.  An  attempt  to  provide 
optical  aids  service  in  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
fessional  social  work  and  psychological 
diagnosis  and  treatment  is  likely  to  max¬ 
imize  the  frequency  of  failure. 

Finally,  there  is  an  acute  need  for  fur 
ther  research  in  this  field.  The  Freuden 
berger  and  Robbins  study  was  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  results  of  two 
optical  aids  programs.  Another  study 
should  concern  itself  with  action  research, 
working  directly  with  individuals  as  they 
pass  through  a  vision  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  possible  to 
observe  a  total  personality  coping  with  the 
problems  of  optical  aids,  and  thus,  collect 
data  derived  from  a  dynamic  on-goingl 
experience.  Although  this  approach  will 
present  numerous  methodological  prob¬ 
lems,  it  has  promise  for  developing  data 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  optical  aids  programs. 
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Chester  C.  Kleber,  64,  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1960  after  many  years  devoted  to 
work  for  the  blind.  Pennsylvania-born, 
Mr.  Kleber  was  general  manager  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  since  its 
incorporation  in  1938.  In  this  capacity  he 
helped  standardize  and  promote  blind- 


made  products,  acted  as  the  allocating 
agency  for  orders  for  blind-made  products 
received  from  the  Federal  Government 
and,  during  World  War  II,  worked  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  armed  services 
and  other  governmental  departments.  Last 
October  he  received  the  Migel  Award. 
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J.  Hiram  Chappell,  rehabilitation  spe- 
'cialist  for  the  rural  blind,  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  died  last  Christmas  Day.  Him- 
I  self  blind  since  the  age  of  22,  Mr.  Chappell 
believed  that  development  of  opportunities 
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for  blind  persons  in  agricultural  pursuits 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those  engaged  in 
building  programs  that  will  adequately 
serve  the  blind  people  of  this  country.  In 
1957,  he  received  the  Migel  Award  for  his 
work  in  this  field.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Lida  C.  Chappell,  and  his  son,  Paul. 


Reviews 


Therapy  Through  Horticulture,  by  Donald  P. 
Watson  and  Alice  W.  Burlingame.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  1960, 
134  pp.  $4.95.  Reviewed  by  Nelson  Coon.* 


The  authors  of  this  book  have  collected 
in  usable  form  a  great  deal  of  helpful  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  long-known  but  often  un¬ 
organized  benefits  of  gardening  for  those 
with  physical  or  mental  handicaps.  For 
data  volunteers  or  professionals  engaged  in 
■eas-  working  with  patients,  this  book  could  be 
an  invaluable  guide.  Stress  has  been  placed 
on  the  therapeutic  value  of  contact  with 
the  soil  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  on  the 
rehabilitative  value  of  gardening  for  the 
tubercular  patient,  the  heart  patient,  and 
prisoners. 

Parts  of  several  chapters  are  also  de¬ 
voted  to  the  values  of  gardening  for  blind 
j  persons,  but  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that 
t*ctsj  the  authors  are  somewhat  confused  be- 
neni 
I  to 
ices 
Last 


*  The  reviewer  is  a  horticulturist,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  books  on  plants,  and  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  year,  served  for  many  years  as 
librarian  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 


tween  gardening  by  the  blind  and  garden¬ 
ing  for  the  blind.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  “herb  gardens 
for  the  blind”  and  there  is  a  somewhat 
irrelevant  inclusion  of  charts  of  fragrant 
and  tactually  interesting  plants  for  such 
gardens.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  “garden 
therapy”  for  either  young  or  adult  blind 
persons,  however  valuable  such  endeavors 
may  be  for  the  sponsoring  organization  or 
for  the  interest  of  the  casual  blind  visitor. 

In  earlier  issues  of  the  New  Outlook 
this  reviewer  has  detailed  the  values  in¬ 
herent  in  gardening  in  the  education  of 
blind  youth,  and,  while  a  librarian  in  a 
regional  library,  had  occasion  to  know 
how  many  blind  adults  are  anxious  to 
continue  or  take  up  gardening  as  a  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  rewarding  hobby;  there 
is  little  of  this  aspect  in  the  work  under 
review.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  crying 
needs  in  literature  for  the  blind  is  more 
braille  and  talking  books  in  the  garden 
“how  to  do  it”  area,  but  in  neither  this 
area  nor  in  that  of  counseling  of  workers 
with  the  blind,  does  this  book  fill  the  need. 
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Hews 

★  Edward  W,  Mathews,  formerly  chief 
social  worker  at  the  Charlotte  Mental 


Edward  W.  Mathews 


Clinic,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  new  executive  director.  A  Master  of 
Social  Service  from  Boston  University, 
Mr.  Mathews  has  also  held  positions  in 
casework,  supervision  and  administration, 
and  is  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

★  An  electronic  flash  system  providing 
light  for  photographing  the  interior  of  the 
human  eyeball  has  been  developed  by 
l.eonard  M.  Hart,  medical  illustrator  at 
the  VA  hospital  in  Durham,  N.  C.  Five 
years  of  work  have  brought  to  life  this 
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method,  which  flashes  within  one-thou-i 
sandth  of  a  second,  and  focuses  by  the 
use  of  a  milder  repetitive  flashing  light,) 
thus  affording  the  least  possible  discom-l 
fort  to  the  patient.  i 
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★  Children  who  under  state  law  must  give  I 
flnancial  aid  to  their  aging  parents  ($uch| 
laws  are  in  effect  in  thirty-five  states),  doi  ^ati 
so,  generally,  at  great  sacrifice  to  them- 1  profess, 
selves,  and  at  relatively  little  benefit  to'  pations 
the  parents.  This  is  one  of  the  findings  erf  |  Bureau 
a  recent  Social  Security  Administration 
pamphlet,  “Filial  Responsibilities  in  the 
Modern  American  Family,”  available  from  I  ,vi,ite  < 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for|  dustry. 
twenty-five  cents.  !  followi 

With  the  existing  old-age  and  disability!  neering 
laws,  queries  the  author,  Alvin  L.  Sch(MT,|  manag( 
are  such  state  laws  necessary,  or  even  ben-  jjal. 
eficial?  Facts  amassed  from  a  large  sam-)  whi 
pling  of  studies  in  sociology,  geriatrics.  \  the  77 


States  : 
a  wide 


and  social  work,  indicate,  according  to  the 
author,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not. 

Some  statistics  bearing  out  this  con¬ 
clusion  are: 


1)  Adult  children  contributing  financially 
to  the  support  of  parents  living  inde-| 
pendently,  usually  give  an  average  of 
from  $200  to  $250  a  year. 

2)  Parents  receiving  such  aid  amount  to 
only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  aged. 

3)  Twenty-five  to  30  per  cent  of  the  aged 
live  with  their  adult  children,  chiefly 
as  a  convenience  to  them  or  to  their 
children.  This  percentage  is  now  de- )  who 
dining  mainly  due  to  old  age  insur-^ajfar 
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ance  laws,  giving  the  parents  a  cher¬ 
ished  independence,  and  increasing 
feelings  of  warmth  between  them  and 
their  children. 

Children  of  the  needy  are  generally! 
asked  to  sacrifice  anything  from  their' 
own  minimal  comforts  to  perhaps  a 
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college  education  in  order  to  aid  their 
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parents. 

Due  to  strict  definition  of  “dependent 
parent,”  last  year  only  35,000  de¬ 
pendent  parents  received  aid  under  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance, 
against  a  total  of  ten  million  old-age. 


survivors  and  disability  insurance  ben¬ 
eficiaries. 

This  is  the  first  such  study  compiled 
and,  according  to  William  L.  Mitchell, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  it  com¬ 
prises  another  forward  step  in  the  agency’s 
efforts  to  strengthen  American  families. 
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Conducted  by 

A  NATION-WIDE  SALARY  survey  of  selected 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  occu¬ 
pations  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.*  It  contains 
a  wide  range  of  salary  information  on 
white  collar  occupations  in  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Salary  data  were  selected  from  the 
following  fields:  accounting,  legal,  engi¬ 
neering  and  scientific,  drafting,  personnel 
management,  clerical  supervision  and  cler¬ 
ical. 

While  the  professions  that  were  among 
the  77  job  catagories  that  were  studied  are 
not  directly  related  to  the  professions  that 
are  identified  with  organizations  serving 
the  blind,  the  findings  of  the  survey  are 
important  to  us.  Administrators,  who  must 
compete  nationally  for  staff  personnel,  will 
be  interested  in  learning  the  extent  to 
which  they  must  raise  their  salary  sights, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  boards,  if  they 
are  to  attract  college  graduates  to  the  help¬ 
ing  professions.  Teachers,  rehabilitation 
counselors,  social  workers,  and  home 
teachers  now  have  the  opportunity  to  gain 
a  good  perspective  on  where  they  stand, 
salary-wise,  with  personnel  in  industry 
who  have  somewhat  similar  backgrounds 
as  far  as  education  and  job  responsibilities 
are  concerned. 

Inexperienced  college  graduates  with 


•lly  *  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Na- 
leir  Survey  of  Professional,  Administra- 

tive.  Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  Winter, 
*  »  1959-60. 


John  R.  Butler 

only  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering, 
chemistry  and  mathematics  are  studied. 
Their  median  established  entrance  salaries 
are:  $5812  for  engineers,  $5436  for  chem¬ 
ists,  and  $4836  for  mathematicians. 

Let  us  look  at  the  data  on  accountants. 
In  the  study  these  professionals  are  placed 
into  five  categories. 

Accountant  I,  who  “under  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  higher  level  accountants  main¬ 
tains  varied  accounting  records,  takes  trial 
balances  and  makes  adjusting  and  closing 
entries  .  .  .  work  assignments  are  reviewed 
periodically  by  supervisors  prior  to  com¬ 
pletion”  has  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$5845. 

Accountant  II,  who  “under  direction 
performs  accounting  work  requiring  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  accounting  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  with  wide  latitude  for 
discretionary  judgment  as  to  proper  allo¬ 
cation  of  accounts,  maintains  complete 
and  complex  records,  .  .  .”  has  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $6903. 

Accountant  III  has  an  average  annual 
salary  of  $8302;  Accountant  IV  has  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $9858;  Ac¬ 
countant  V  has  an  average  salary  of 
$12,031. 

Another  broad  group  of  professional 
personnel  that  is  studied  is  personnel  man¬ 
agement.  There  are  three  sub  groups 
within  personnel  management;  1)  job 
analysts,  2)  employment  managers,  and 
3)  personnel  directors. 

Job  analysts  are  the  beginning  positions 
in  personnel  management.  Job  analysts 
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“perform  work  involved  in  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  developing  as  a  basis  for 
compensating  employees  in  a  fair,  equit¬ 
able,  and  uniform  manner.”  The  job  an¬ 
alysts  are  placed  into  four  categories. 

Job  Analyst  I,  who  “as  a  trainee,  per¬ 
forms  work  in  designated  areas  and  of 
limited  occupational  scope.  Receives  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  in  assignments  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  training  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  established  methods  and  techniques 
of  job  analysis.  Studies  the  least  difficult 
jobs  and  prepares  reports  for  review  by  a 
job  analyst  of  higher  level,”  receives  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $5946. 

Job  Analyst  II,  who  “studies,  describes, 
and  evaluates  jobs  in  accordance  with  es¬ 
tablished  procedures,  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  simpler  kinds  of  both  wage  and  salary 
jobs  in  the  establishment.  Works  inde¬ 
pendently  on  such  assignments  but  is 
limited  by  instructions  of  his  superior  and 
by  defined  area  of  assignment,”  receives 
an  annual  average  salary  of  $6690. 


Job  Analyst  III  has  an  annual  averafe 
salary  of  $7388  and  Job  Analyst  IV  has  u  ^ 
annual  average  salary  of  $9354.  j 

General  stenographers  were  by  far  the  j 
largest  group  of  clerical  workers  studied  ^ 
Their  average  pay,  nationally,  is  $75  | 
week,  which  is  near  the  mid-point  in  the 
range  of  average  salaries  for  the  seventeei 
clerical  job  categories  studied.  Among  al 
the  clerical  levels  studied,  average  weekly 
salaries  ranged  from  $55.50  for  File  Clerk 
I,  who  performs  routine  filing,  to  $101.50 
lor  Tabulating  Machine  Operator  III,  who 
is  required  to  perform  complete  reporting 
assignments  by  machine. 

By  inference  the  National  Survey  of 
Professional,  Administrative,  Technicdani 
Clerical  Pay,  Winter  1959-60  has  serious 
implications  for  the  field  of  blindness.  The 
field  will  continue  to  lose  ground  in  T^ 
cruiting  and  retaining  personnel  unless 
major  advances  are  made  in  upgrading 
salary  ranges.  Services  for  blind  people 
will,  in  turn,  stand  still  or  worsen. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  vmll  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Teacher,  Industrial  Arts, 
teach  woodworking,  metal  work  and  related 
industrial  arts  in  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  Chicago.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  Industrial 
Arts  and  eligibility  for  teaching  certificate  in 
Illinois.  Salary  $5340-6780.  Write:  National 
Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment  in  voluntary  agency  serving  clients 
with  visual  handicaps.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Qual¬ 
ifications:  M.S.W.  plus  three  years  of  family 
or  medical  casework  experience  and  ability 
to  work  with  volunteers.  Beginning  salary 
$6000-6500.  Write:  National  Personnel  Re¬ 
ferral  Service. 


Position  Open:  Guidance  director  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  administer  guidance  program  and 
perform  counseling  duties  in  a  residentiii 
school  for  the  blind.  Iowa.  Qualificationi: 
M.A.  degree  in  guidance  or  educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  some  teaching  experience.  Be¬ 
ginning  salary  $6000.  Write:  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Man  with  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  in  special  education  desires  to  make 
change;  fourteen  years  experience  in  field  of 
social  and  educational  services,  nine  in  work 
with  the  blind,  and  five  as  supervisor  of  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  services  in  state  agency; 
knowledgeable  in  group  therapy,  enlistment 
of  community  resources,  evaluation  and 
guidance.  Write:  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Woman  with  two  and  a 
half  years  of  college  seeks  position  in  agency 
or  rehabilitation  center  teaching  crafts,  typ¬ 
ing,  braille  or  travel.  Write:  Mary  Elizabcni 
Manouvrier,  459  Bellevue  Street.  Opelousas, 
Louisiana. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  seeks  opening  in 
residential  school.  One  year  of  high  sch<^ 
teaching  experience.  Master’s  degree  cquhr- 
alent.  Write:  Joe  Chowning,  239  E.  Elwood 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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